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An Answer Book 


for All Teachers 
Don’t learn the hard way 


Success in professional courses 

does not mean success in a 

teaching job. An A in Teacher 

a Training does not preclude an 
aie =F in teaching. 

PROBLEM PUBLIC 
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it doesn’t make sense, or does 
it? 

Not what a teacher knows, 
but WHOM he knows, is what 
counts. 

Jokes on the teacher have 
universal appeal--like those on 
the policeman and mother-in- 
law. 
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Teacher Teamwork witha = parents demand of teachers 
Problem Public 


ws “examples” for their children 
C. R. Van Nice that they themselves will not 
set. 


This book is a positive and constructive treatment of the basic 
problem of our public schools—the problem of public understanding, 
co-operation, and support. In a practical and entertaining manner, 
it shows the teacher how he, or she, can step-up matter-of-fact ac- 
ceptance of a public school program to its active endorsement and 
replace public indifference with sympathetic enthusiasm. 


After reading this book, every school administrator will recommend 
it to his teacher. 


Price $2.00 
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fs the Editor Sees It», 





“There is no question that sororities are the 
crux of the secret-society problem. If the girls 
can be persuaded to give up their groups the 
fraternities will hardly put up a struggle.” 

“Some schools where societies have never 
existed have found it necessary to allow them.” 

These are two quotations from Isabella Taves’ 
“A Report on High School Sororities” in Me- 
Call’s magazine for April. 

This fine article presents the arguments 
(largely stories of actual experiences) for (most- 
ly by members and their parents), and against 
(mostly by teachers and administrators). As 
usual nearly all of the arguments in favor of 


secret societies are trivial; they show no com- 
prehension whatever of the really important 


aspects of the secret society evil. Even one main 
argument against them (as given by students and 
parents) is the distress felt by the girls who are 
not invited to join! 

“School officials have adequate legal author- 
ity to deal with the secret-society problem, but 
few educators are willing to resort to law.” 

This appears to be quite true, considering the 
fact that such organizations are specifically 
banned by law in at least 19 states, and quasi- 
prohibited in at least seven more. Certainly the 
above statement is hardly complimentary to the 
educational authorities concerned. 

We seriously question one of Miss Taves’ 
comments. After describing a case in which “the 
educators didn’t win,” she writes, “However, the 
legality of sororities and fraternities is now es- 
tablished at Flint (Mich.) despite the state law.” 
We do not see how this is possible. 

You will want to read this interesting article. 


Recently, in a certain community extracur- 
ricular funds were used to purchase a school bus. 
We see no justification for such a use of these 
funds, even though the bus might be used for 
educational trips, athletics, and similar inter- 
school transportation. It would be just as logical 
for these funds to pay for a gymnasium, audi- 
torium, or similar expensive permanent equip- 
ment which the community, not the school, 
should provide. 
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Congratulations to the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools for its 
vigorous stand in suspending one university and 
placing another on probation for unethical ath- 
letic practices. 

Naturally, its wholesome activities are re- 
sisted by those who are hurt, being labelled 
“smears,” “Gestapo tactics,” “unwarranted in- 
terference,” etc. Despite this senseless abuse we 
are sure that the organization will stick by its 
guns, and so improve an unhappy picture. 


Its first basketball defeat following an un- 
usually long list of wins demoralized a certain 
high school team, its school, and its community. 
Here basketball was a detriment, not a benefit. 
A healthy attitude can never be achieved by * 
teams, schools, or communities that “win all of 
their games.” 


One high school voted to do away with its 
cheerleaders because these girls: (1) did not 
know the game; (2) called for cheers at the 
wrong time; and (3) called for cheers for the 
wrong team. It takes more than a couple of 
shapely legs and a flashy uniform to make a 
good cheerleader. 


Several student council workshops are sched- 
uled for the spring and summer. We can use ar- 
ticles describing them, as well as photographs 
illustrating them. Remember us, huh? 

Too, we can use articles on the home room 
and on activities in the elementary school. Again 

huh? 


In Indianapolis, according to school board 
ruling, pupils may not sell tickets to an elemen- 
tary school event, nor to any event given in be- 
half of an elementary school. Sensible! 


Well, have a fine summer. We'll be seeing 
you again next fall. 
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Student leaders become more functional and assume broader role as leaders in 
the academic, social, and extracurricular life because of specific training. 


Student Leaders’ Conference 


UNIQUE HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH LEAD- 

ERSHIP CONFERENCE is held yearly on 

the campus of Chico State College in Chico, 
California. This conference is sponsored jointly 
by the Northern Section of California Secondary 
School Administrators and Chico State College. 
Both of these groups encompass an area of north- 
eastern California comparable in size to the state 
of Ohio. 

Basically, the purpose of the conference is to 
bring together the student leacers of the high 
schools in the area served by the college, for the 
purpose of discussing their mutual problems and 
to give practical suggestions as to how they might 
satisfactorily solve their individual and collec- 
tive problems. A second function of the con- 
ference is to evaluate critically the cocurricular 
program now being offered in each of the par- 
ticipating high schools. 

It is significant to note that the recent con- 
ference held in February of this year had 700 
student leaders and 100 faculty members repre- 
senting 41 high schools participating in the con- 
ference. The conference is a one day session in 
which all aspects of social, academic, and leader- 
ship problems of present day high school are 
analyzed and evaluated. 

Early in the fall of the year, each high school 
in northeastern California is requested to have 
its student leaders submit those problems which 
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they consider important enough to warrant con- 
sideration by the conference. These suggestions 
were then classified’ according to importance 
as submitted by the student leaders of the par- 
ticipating high schools. These suggestions then 
become the topics of discussion for the confer- 
ence. Thus, the students actually plan the major 
content of their own conference. 

The function of the administrators group is 
to underwrite much of the expense that goes to 
plan and develop the conference. The role of the 
college is to provide the meeting place for the 
conference, which includes adequate space both 
for the general sessions and for the other special 
sessions and clinics. The college makes all the 
arrangements for the conference which include 
contacting and securing the inspirational speak- 
ers and consultants for the conference. Lastly, 
the college supplies over 200 college student 
leaders who act as moderators and recorders for 
each of the several discussion groups held during 
the course of the conference. 

The pre-planning of the conference is under 
the direct supervision of a college student con- 
ference leader. This student is selected for his 
own leadership qualities and ability by a com- 
mittee composed of representatives from the ad- 
ministrators group and the college. The college 
student leader in turn selects a staff of fellow stu- 
dents, who then proceed to develop and plan the 
actual conference with the assistance of college 
staff personnel. 

In the meantime, the high schools that par- 
ticipate in the conference are busy selecting those 
leaders in their student bodies who will represent 
Student body 
officers are not necessarily the only students 
selected to represent their schools. As such, a 
wide cross-section of student leaders from each 
high school is possible. 

Representation to the conference is based 
upon the number of students enrolled in each 


their school at the conference. 





high school. Generally, each high school is in- 
vited to send one student leader for every 50 stu- 
dents actually enrolled in the high school. No 
high school is to have less than two student dele- 
gates if its enrollment should be below a total 
of 50. There are several :small high schools in 
northeastern California whose total enrollments 
are below 50 students. These schools are located 
in remote isolated mountain areas where the 
population is widely scattered. 


Each year the student leaders select a theme 
for the conference. For instance, the theme for 
last year’s conference was “The Challenge of 
Leadership in Today’s World.” The theme for 
this year’s conference was “A Student Leader 
What Is My Role in Our High School?” Thus, 
the discussion groups were organized and de- 


veloped around this theme. The following are 


the discussion groups that formed the core for 
this year’s conference. 


L. Student Social Activities 
2. School Assembly Activities 
3. Student Conduct 
1. Inter-School Relations 
5. School Yearbook 
6. School Newspaper 
7. Publicity of Student Activities 
8. Students and the Community 
9, School Awards 
Future Teachers’ Workshop 
11. Cheerleaders’ Clinic 
12. Dramatic and Musical Activities 
13. Bands 
You and the Service 
. Getting Along with Parents 
You and Your Personality 
. Student Activities in other Countries. 
. Student Clubs 
. Getting along with Teachers 
Responsibilities-of a Presiding Officer 
. Study Problems 
Teen-Age Driving 
Boy-Girl Relationships 
b. Freshmen 
b. Sophomores 
c. Juniors 
d. Seniors 


It is well to note again that all the student 
leaders were assigned to one of these groups 


which insured equal representation in all of the 
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discussion groups. The chairman and recorder 
of each group were college student leaders. The 
co-chairman and panel for each group were high 
school student leaders. 


An example of the organization of one of the 
discussion groups for illustrative purposes is 
briefly as follows: 


Discussion Group Topic 


“Study Problems” 


Lou Pagni, Chairman, Chico State College 
Barbara Kassis, Secretary, Chico State College 
Kathy Burnes, Co-chairman, Durham High 
School 
. Should the student leader be concerned about 
study problems? 
Vernette Portello, Pierce Joint Union High 
School 
What are good study habits? 
Jerry Nelson, Chico High School 


3. Should student leaders set the pace in study 
habits? 


Bill Moore, Anderson High School 
Following the presentation of the outline top- 


ics, the other student leaders assigned to the 
group joined in the general discussion by either 


asking questions or giving their own opinions 


concerning the problem being presented for con- 
sideration and evaluation. All during the discus- 
sion, the secretary made a summary of each 
topic discussed, which in turn became a part 
of the final evaluation of the conference. These 
summaries were then edited by an editing com- 
mittee who reproduced the final report of the con- 
ference. The final reports were then sent to the 
student bodies of the participating high schools 
as a basic reference for the solution of the prob- 
lems considered at the conference, should they 
arise within the school itself for consideration 
and evaluation. 


A word concerning the general sessions of 
the conference is appropriate at this time since 
it is the general sessions that set the stage for 
the discussion group and then tie the conference 
together at the conclusion of the day. 


The general sessions for this year’s confer- 
ence were organized in the following manner: 
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Program 
9:00-9:30 
Preliminary Meeting of Section Chairmen, 
Speakers, and Panel Members 9:00-9:15 


Registration 


First General Session 
9:30-10:30 
Edwin A. Hendrix, Presiding 

Chairman, Principals’ Committee 

on the Conference 

Glenn County High School Band 

Salute to the Flag College Student Chairman 
Welcome to Delegates __ President of the College 
President, Associated 
Students of the College 
President, Northern 
California Secondary School 


Welcome to Delegates 
Presentation of Speaker 


Administrators Association 
Address: “Leads for Student Leaders” Dr. 
Fred Shipp, Professor of Education, 
San Francisco State College 
Community Sing 
Announcements 
Rally 


Adjournment to Group Sections 


Head Yell Leader, Stanford University 


Second General Session 
3:36-4:00 
College Concert Band 
Community Sing 

“A Day to Remember” High School 
Student Leader 
Chairman, Division 
of Education and Psychology, 
Chico State College 
Head Yell Leader, 


University of California 


“The Dawn of Tomorrow” 


Final Rally 


Adjournment 


At 12 noon the discussion groups adjourned 
for lunch, which was served box lunch style in the 
college gymnasium. After lunch a social hour 
was provided by a group of the college students 
for the pleasure and entertainment of the dele- 
gates to the conference. 


The following, after five years of trial and 
error, has proven to be the most acceptable type 
of social hour for those attending the conference: 
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Luncheon 
12:00-1 :00 
Menu 
Fried Chicken 
Salad 
Potato Chips 
Olives, Carrots, Celery 
Cake, Ice Cream, Apples 
Milk, Hot Chocolate, Coffee 


Organ Interlude 


Joe Elliott, Lassen Union High School 


The organ music had been tape recorded in 
the college auditorium earlier in the day. 


Social Hour 

1:00-2:15 

Student of the College 
Songs 


Master of Ceremonies 


Entertainment 
Dancing 
Adjournment to discussion groups 


It does not take anyone with any forward 
looking philosophy of education to realize that 
such a conference really gets at some of the basic 
problems that beset present day high school 
youth. Each year the reputation of the con- 
ference is spreading and each year more high 
school student leaders are in attendance at the 
conference. 

Evidence indicates that those youth who have 
attended the conference return to their respective 


high schools with a clearer understanding of 


their own problems as well as an appreciation of 
the problems of their fellow students in other 
high schools. 

Lastly, as a result of having attended the con- 
ference, the student leaders have become more 
functional and have assumed a broader réle as 
leaders in the academic, social, and extracurric- 
ular life of their respective high schools. 

Frankly, | feel that a conference of this type 
is one of the more significant avenues whereby 
student leaders in our high schools can demon- 
strate and put into actual practice the tenets of 
democracy that are essential to the perpetuation 
of our way of life. From such experiences, we 
may look to our youth with confidence, with the 
firm conviction that what they do today will 
decide our collective futures for tomorrow. 
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Democracy in 
Action in a 
High School 


BESS SHIRES 
Sidney High School 
Sidney, Nebraska 


V: Today it’s a round-table discussion of the 
form of student-teacher government used in the 
Sidney High School, the plan and organization 
of the United States of Sidney High School. 1 
should like to present Miss Bess Shires, student- 
teacher government mentor of our high school; 
Mr. Orrin J. Weymouth, superintendent of the 
Public Schools: Bruce Dimick, high 
school sophomore: Anne Henke, high school 


Sidney 


senior; and your interrogator is Vergal Winn. 
The next voice you hear will be Mr. Weymouth. 

Mr. Weymouth: Before starting this dis- 
cussion on the student government, I should like 
to take this opportunity to thank the manage- 
ment of KSID for the opportunity of bringing 
the Sidney Schools to the people of Sidney. 

V: When was the present Sidney High 
School government started ? 

Mr. Weymouth: In January, 1940. 

V: What prompted you to devise such a 
plan? 

Mr. Weymouth: I'd long felt that we should 
have some form of student government; and 
lying awake one night, | thought, why wouldn't 
it be possible to have a student government based 
on the idea of our national government. It has 
been my thinking that both our state and na- 
tional government should be made more concrete 
to our students in setting up a student-teacher 
participation plan. A_ school-control principle 
allows students and teachers to meet on an equal 
basis in school administration. 

\V: What was your first step? 

Mr. Weymouth: TI wrote, with the help of 
Miss Shires and the government class, the Sidney 
High School Constitution based on the United 
States Constitution. We then put the machinery 
to work with two political parties and two na- 


tional chairmen. They drew up the platforms 
with the help of State Chairmen. The planks in 


each platform were presented to the student 
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body; the students in turn lined up with the 
parties whose principles they believed and wished 
to follow. Miss Shires can tell you more about 
the parties. 

Miss Shires: Originally we had the Progres- 
sive and Washtub parties. The Progressive lead- 
ers felt the old régime was passe. They wished to 
railroad legislation through without much fore- 
thought as to improvement of former procedures, 
and were concerned primarily with winning can- 
didates. The Washtub party went all out to clean 
up dirty politics wherever they existed in the high 
school and to substitute better measures for 
former practices. They worked to get high-type 
efficient students into office. The Progressive 
party retained their title, and today have a plat- 
form comparable to the Washtub platform. We 
who had lined up as members of the Washtub 
party felt somewhat ashamed of our party name, 
so after much controversy changed it to the In- 
dependent. The following planks are the same in 
both party platforms: both work for all things 
for the good of the school; both promote good- 
will and cooperation between classes. Both insist 
upon accuracy in all accounts, prompt payment 
of bills, and no incurring of debts. Both promote 
putting efficient responsible persons into office. 
The Independent party has had additional plans: 
they promote necessary amendments to the Con- 
stitution, promote good neighbor policies with 
other schools, promote approval of cabinet ap- 
pointments by Senate and submission of names 
to the President for those offices, favor frequent 
cabinet reports in the assembly or by publication, 
favor permission to visit the Legislatures and 
Congress, and favor publication of a Congres- 
sional Record. 

V: I suppose that the primary elections were 
held in the various states with proper election 
officers; what came next, Mr. Weymouth? 

Mr. Weymouth: The Australian ballot was 
all four states. Winning candidates’ 
names were placed on the general ballots for the 
general election a week later. National officers 
elected were installed in an impressive ceremony 
before the student body. This custom is still 
continued. The clerk calls the House to order; 
certificates of election are validated; the Speaker 
of the House is elected and given the oath of 
office; the Speaker then gives the oath to the 
other members. The Chief Justice is conducted 
to the stage. The Vice-president and Senate are 


used in 
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then informed that the House has a quorum and 
is ready to do business. Their credentials are 
validated and all are given the oath of office. 
Representatives then conduct the President of 
the S.H.S. to the joint session where he intro- 
duces his cabinet and explains their duties and 
gives his speech. After the dignitaries are re- 
tired, the Girl and Boy Staters present their re- 
ports from Lincoln. The House is then ad- 
journed to meet later in regular session. The 
State officials are installed in much the same 
manner in their respective states. Both installa- 
tions follow the methods used in Washington, 
D.C. and Lincoln, Nebraska, only in a simpli- 
fied manner. 

V: Mr. Weymouth, has the interest ever 
lagged in this form of government? 

Mr. Weymouth: Oh yes, just as it does in 
our nation and state. Two different times we 
have put it up to a popular vote as to whether 
they wish to continue it. The vote has always 
been unanimous to keep it going. 

V: You mentioned the Chief Justice. Who 
is he? 

Mr. Weymouth: 


He’s the president of our 


school board. Our school board is the Supreme 


Court and we must have their approval of all 
our legislation. Our Chief Justice is Art Wright. 
The Associate Justices are Albin Olson, Mrs. 
Evelyn Grimm, Dr. Hull Cook, Rae Jones, and 
Kenneth Agnew; and then I pinch-hit for the 
sixth man. 

V: How many representatives and senators 
do you have? 

Mr. Weymouth: The House is composed of 
16 students, four from each state. The Senate is 
composed of four teachers elected from the four 
states of which they are sponsors. The President 
of our high school is the Principal and the Vice- 
President is the Assistant Principal. 

V: Well, that’s very fine. Now, have there 
been many changes since 1940? 

Mr. Weymouth: Our constitution has been 
amended only five times. Ten statutes have been 
inserted into our high school system. The last 
concerned our annual Homecoming game. 

V: Miss Shires, do the students campaign 
for office? 

Miss Shires: the students are per- 
mitted to give their campaign speeches in all the 
classrooms. They are allowed to make posters, 


Sure, 
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and the walls in the high school halls are very 
colorful at that time. 

V: It seems to me that I have heard that in 
the days of the old Washtub party they had some 
very interesting customs. Could 
something about them? 

Miss Shires: Yes indeed! We had clothes 
lines strung from one end of the hall to the other. 
Paper garments were pinned on these lines with 
clever slogans and the planks of our platform. 
The Progressives even had a goat out there. 


you tell us 


V: That must have been very interesting. 
Mr. Weymouth, do you feel that this program 
has had the benefits it was hoped it might have? 

Mr. Weymouth: Definitely. Of course, in 
our high school government, we have the same 
problems that we have in our national govern- 
ment. The ones who participate are the ones who 
benefit. We have difficulty, of course, in getting 
some youngsters to participate in much of any- 
thing, but the ones who really participate and go 
through four years of practicing government as 
it is practiced in our national government while 
they are in high school cannot help but be better 
citizens when they get out. 

V: It seems that this must be a very prac- 
tical program. Miss Shires, how do the faculty 
work in this program? 

Miss Shires: The teachers line up with party 
politics the same as the students. They run for 
Senators. 
as the students. 

V: The teachers don’t vote for themselves 
that is, the students vote for teachers in the same 
way that they do the students. Is that true? 

Miss Shires: That’s true: of course, when 
we want to be Senators we vote for ourselves. 

V: Surely! I guess there’s no rule against 
voting for oneself. Also, we’d like to know how a 


They are elected in the same manner 


bill is passed—just roughly how it goes through 
the machine. 
Miss Shires: 
bill may be proposed either in the House or in 
the Senate. If it passes both the House and the 
Senate, it goes to the President. If he signs it, 
it may become a law. However, it might be de- 


A bill which is not a revenue 


clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
Of course, if the President vetoes it, it may still 
become a law by two-thirds vote of each house. 

V: Itseems that the students have an oppor- 
tunity to learn a lot about our government by 
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this process. Bruce, what office have you had in 
Sidney High School? 

Bruce: I was a Representative from the first 
district to Congress when I was a freshman. 

V: What did you do in the House? 

Well, the big issue last fall was to 
pass a bill which would provide for an annual 
Homecoming game. We worked hard on that, 
and the bill passed both Houses, was signed by 
the President of Sidney High School, and ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court. 

V: What was the biggest thrill you had in 
connection with Sidney High School 
ment? 

Bruce: 


Bruce: 


govern- 
Well, the biggest thrill was when I 
had the opportunity to get up in front of the 
House and express my opinion about what I 
liked and what I didn’t like in Sidney High 
School. I ran again for the House this year but 
I was defeated. I was disappointed but that 
won't keep me from trying again, because I will 
run again next year. 

V: Well, that’s fine. Anne, you represented 
us at Girls’ State last summer. What is the pur- 
pose of Girls’ State? 

Anne: The purpose of Girls’ State is to 
help girls see how our government is run and 
give them a chance to participate in the offices 
necessary to make a democracy and to teach in- 
dividual responsibility to the community, state, 
and nation. 

V: How were you chosen? 

Anne: I understand the 
somewhat upon scholastic ability, but really. | 
think it’s upon citizenship and the student's par- 
ticipation in school affairs. 


choice is based 


V: You will give a report at our installa- 
tion? 

Anne: Yes. I’m working on that now. 

V: What offices have you held in Sidney 
High School? 
Well. in my freshman year I was 
In my sophomore year I 
served as Lieutenant Governor. I ran for State 
Legislature in my junior year, but I was de- 


Anne: 


Attorney General. 


feated. However, a student can do just as much 
for his class with suggestions to the students 
who represent him—so even though one is de- 
feated, one should still take an active part in 
school government. 
V: Did you run for an office this year? 
Anne: Yes, I did. I ran for National Repre- 
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sentative in the second district and I won. 

V: What benefits have you received from 
participation in Sidney High School govern- 
ment? 

Anne: It gave me a better understanding 
of how our government works. I also know now 
why it takes the government, either State or 
Federal, so long to pass some bills. There were 
several important issues before the legislature 
when I was Lieutenant Governor and the argu- 
ments—both pro and con—had to be heard, seri- 
ously considered, and then the decision for the 
best of the whole class made. | always indirectly 
have a say-so as to what happens in the class 
under this type of government because students 
representing my’ district, either in the House or 
Legislature, often ask opinions for issues before 
them at the time. The type of government 
system at Sidney High helps students to better 
realize the workings of both State and National 
Governments. 

V: Our form of student-teacher govern- 
ment is unique in high school activities. One of 
its special features is the functioning of small 
groups of representatives in place of a large 
class. The House of’ Representatives and Uni- 
cameral Legislature meet regularly and transact 
business in regular parliamentary procedure. Of 
course, there are times when the whole class 
needs to meet but such meetings are not required 
as often as would be the case without our repre- 
sentative form of government. Most of the class 
meetings, as a whole group, are conducted during 
school time. Many of the classes or states have 
business involving large amounts of money which 
are raised by state activities for this purpose and 
through taxes in the form of dues. Such items 
as school yearbook, junior-senior banquet, class 
parties, and dances are paid for by such ac- 
tivities. Students are to be commended on their 
initiative in these methods of education. ... You 
have just heard a discussion about the student- 
teacher government in Sidney High School by 
Superintendent Weymouth, Miss Bess Shires. 
Anne Henke, and Bruce Dimick. . . . The official 
installation of the State and National officers of 
the United States of Sidney High School will be 
held October 6 at 11:00 o’clock in the high 
school auditorium. Anyone interested is invited 
to come. . . . This concludes our broadcast and 
this is Vergal Winn turning you back to the 
station announcer. 
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Excellent participation and training in various speech activities are made avail- 
able by a high school conference invitational speech and drama festival. 


Organizing and Promoting a 
Speech Festival 


HE STORY of the First Southern Colorado 
Speech Festival is an interesting account of 
the growth of an idea. That the festival was 

successful undoubtedly proves that careful plan- 
ning, all-around cooperation, and adequate pub- 
licity can pay off in putting over school activities 
in the community or state. 

Certainly, the whole thing had an inconspic- 
uous start as far as I was concerned. One morn- 
ing the principal stopped me in the hall and told 
me that the decision had been made to have a 
speech festival, the first of its kind in southern 
Colorado, and that the six high schools in the 
regular athletic conference would participate. I 
was to handle the arrangements for it. 

This idea of a speech festival represented a 
definite departure from anything which had hap- 
pened before. Although most of the schools con- 
cerned had had some kind of speech program in 
operation, Las Animas was the only school in the 
conference that year which participated in the 
larger competitive speech activities that were 
held at Pueblo, the University of Denver, and 
the University of Colorado. The teaching of 
speech and extracurricular speech activities was 
still something which hadn't been extensively 
developed here. 


At first, the general idea seemed to be that 
the festival could be held in one or two of the 
classrooms, and that the affair need not cause 
much fuss nor bother since it was to be held on 
a regular school day. However, as enthusiasm 
for the event began to mount, both at Las Animas 
and among the other high schools, it became 
evident that the event was going to snowball into 
something bigger. Ideas had to be modified and 
conceptions enlarged. 

The festival was planned to promote seven 


divisions: memorized orations, interpretative 
reading, both poetry and prose, extemporaneous 
speaking, memorized humorous and dramatic 
reading, and a one-act play contest. 


A mimeographed circular brought quick re- 
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sponses from three of the other high schools, 
Florence, Rocky Ford, and Walsenburg (Lamar 
and La Junta decided not to participate). Add- 
ing their students to ours at Las Animas, in- 
dicated that over thirty students were going to 
take part. Others interested in speech activities 
would journey to Las Animas with the groups. 
The other speech Jeachers indicated their en- 
thusiasm by letter. Considering all these factors, 
we decided to hold the program in the school’s 
gym-auditorium where everyone could be ac- 
commodated, 

Also obvious by now was the fact that the 
time element had to be considered. The distance 
which the other schools’ participants had to 
travel (especially from Florence and Walsen- 
burg) precluded the possibility of starting the 
festival before 10:00 a.m. On the other hand, 
the entire program had to be completed in the 
afternoon. In addition, many of the students de- 
sired to take part in more than one event. 

Only a schedule which was rigid and exact 
could meet these requirements of time, and such 
a schedule was worked out allowing the maxi- 
mum time for each student, for each event, under 
the rules that had been drawn up for the festival. 
A copy of it was sent to the speech teachers so 
that each student would know exactly at what 
time he was to perform. 


After the schedule had been arranged, we 
realized, somewhat to our dismay, that unless 
everything moved smoothly and unless split see- 
ond timing was maintained, the program might 
last into the evening. We did not want this to 
happen. 

Next came publicity. In our day, everyone 
is well aware of the fact that publicity is neces- 
sary to put an event over successfully. Arousing 
public interest, as well as stimulating the en- 
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thusiasm of those concerned with the program, 
can only be done in this way. | was impressed 
with the importance of this in college where | 
had worked with the public relations office. 
About a week before the event I prepared a press 
release and sent it to the local papers as well as 
the Pueblo papers, which had a large circulation 
in southern Colorado. 


The lead of the release was novel and caught 
: 


“Orators, readers, and thespians will 
their talents at the 
First Southern Colorado speech festival to be 
held Wednesday, April 11, at the high school in 
Las Animas.” In this form it was printed, and 


the eye: 


have the chance to show 


luckily was put on the Associated Press wires by 
the editors of the Pueblo Chieftain and Pueblo 
Star-Journal, thus giving it additional circulation 
and prestige. 

| am convinced that this added publicity did 
much to accelerate interest, for several of the 
speech teachers referred to the newspaper article 
at the festival. It also produced the feeling at 
Las Animas that this first undertaking had to be 
eminently successful. 


\s at all speech festivals, some means had to 
be provided to judge and evaluate the student 
participants. Although it was provided by the 
rules of the festival that there was to be no 
declared winner, either for the individual events 
or the whole festival, a judge, Mr. Richard Woel- 
haff, then an instructor of speech at Denver Uni- 
versity, was asked to judge the speech events, 
while three students from La Junta Junior Col- 
lege judged the one-act plays. 

A simple rating sheet was duplicated which 
provided the ratings of superior, excellent, good. 
and fair, along with space to jot criticisms and 
suggestions for each student. The names of the 
participants, along with the division and subject 
of the speech, was typed in, beforehand, to aid 
the smooth running of the festival. 


Wednesday. April 11, proved to be an anti- 
climax for everyone at Las Animas. With all 
preparations made, only the element of luck was 
not accounted for, and although it started late, 
the festival was on time by the noon hour. A 
special dinner was provided by the home eco- 
nomics department for the participants, while 
all the Las Animas students had a splendid time 
entertaining their guests from the other high 
As it turned out, the festival was fin- 


schools. 
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ished by 6:00 p.m., and everyone was on his 
way home shortly thereafter. 


One of the virtues of holding the festival in 
the gym-auditorium appeared early in the day. 
At the beginning, one or two English classes 
witnessed the program as an audience. As interest 
mounted later in the day, teachers allowed more 
of their classes to go to the auditorium. There 
was some skepticism expressed as to the wisdom 
of this procedure, especially considering the com- 
petitive nature of the event. This skepticism 
proved to be needless, for the students were 
receptive to the efforts of all participants and 
fair with their applause. 

The speech teachers of every school except 
Las Animas apparently were responsible for the 
preparation of all the entrants. At Las Animas 
the duties were divided among three teachers, 
with one directing the one-act play. 


After the festival was over, there was more 
work to do. The public, whose interest was 
aroused in the festival was now interested in 
what happened at Las Animas during the day. 
This required a follow-up, and as soon as pos- 
sible after the auditorium had been closed, | 
compiled the results of the contests from the 
slips graded by the judges. A quick telephone 
call to Pueblo got the results to the Pueblo pa- 
pers, and the next morning the editors ran a two 
column story mentioning the names of all the 
winners in the superior, excellent, and good cate- 
gories. Other stories were typed and sent to the 
local town papers; of course, these emphasized 
the part played in the festival by local students. 


There was no cry in Las Animas about the 
papers not giving us enough publicity. Both 
before and after the festival, newspapers printed 
whatever we sent them. If some schools com- 
plain of inadequate coverage of their activities, 
it is probably because the teachers do not send 
enough information to the editors to arouse 
interest. A teacher who can write a good news- 
paper story or press release would seem to be a 
necessity in the high schools of today. 

The other follow-up consisted of sending of- 
ficial lists of the ratings of students to the other 
high schools and compiling a folder of all cor- 
respondence and business papers pertaining to 
the festival. 


Of course. what the future of speech activities 
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in southern Colorado will be is uncertain. But 
the results of this one program show that if 
interest and enthusiasm are present, an experi- 
mental idea can become a successful enterprise 





even though the idea is new and untried. Care- 
ful planning, cooperation, and good publicity 


can go a long way toward overcoming the ob- 
stacles of inertia and indifference. 


The whole activities area is a valuable resource of life-like situations for teach- 
ing general business methods and business attitudes. 


Business Edueation in Student Activities 


T HAS BEEN A STATED OBJECTIVE of the 
| student activities to teach business procedures 

and money management to high school stu- 
dents. This objective is often neglected in the 
press of the everyday affairs of the school. It is 
probably more expedient and efficient for the 
Director of Activities, or sponsors, or schpol 
authorities to carry on the business phases of 
the activity program. Yet there are some schools 
in which there is a definite attempt to make some- 
thing out of the opportunities to teach business 
“titudes and methods within the activity pro- 

«m. 

A short qtiestionnaire was directed to twenty- 
five selected schools in Illinois and Missouri re- 
questing information about business practices. 
Nineteen of the twenty-five replied with responses 
complete enough to give some sort of a picture 
regarding practices. Seven schools had an enroll- 
ment of over 500 while twelve of the responding 
schools had an enrollment of less than 500. 


Budgeting 


One of the questions was concerned with 
whether there was an annual budget for activity 
funds. It has been contended by business-minded 
persons that all activities ought to be on a budget 
basis. The results showed that six schools prac- 
ticed budgeting while thirteen did not. In other 
words, 68 per cent of the schools did not use 
the annual budget for activity funds. 

Also, 56 per cent of the schools did not per- 
mit students to assist in developing the budget. 
Since about two-thirds of the schools did not 
have activity budgets, and over half did not 
permit cooperative planning, it would seem that 
the business part of the school activity program 
is generally in the hands of the school officials. 

Regardless of whether budgeting is practiced 
school activities require some financial support. 
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This study inquired into the types of general 
support and it is of interest to note that twelve 
of the nineteen schools did not have an activity 
ticket. In the rest of the schools there were vary- 
ing practices. From 33 per cent to 100 per cent 
of the students purchased tickets ranging in 
price from $1.50 to $5.50, varying from school 
to school. It was discovered that two-thirds of 
the schools did not provide for the activity 
program on the daily schedule. This may ac- 
count for the fact that they did not have activity 
tickets. 

A majority of the schools relied upon sales 
of all sorts as the major source of revenue. 
Among the most lucrative projects were maga- 
zine subscription sales; the selling of greeting 
cards, candy, and soda pop; income from student 
co-ops; gate receipts from school dances, class 
plays, work days, movies, athletic contests, talent 
shows, and many other projects. In five schools 
there is the beginning of some public tax support 
for debate teams, the school newspaper, and up 
to 75 per cent of the expenses of the athletic 
program. Although not identified in this study, 
two schools were found in which the athletic 
program is completely subsidized. 


From these findings it is clear that insofar 
as these schools are representatives of the schools 
in their areasthe sources of activity revenues are 
varied, but for the most part unstable and the 
support is insecure. Insecurity is offset to some 
extent by increasing the variety of money-making 
schemes, many of which are of doubtful educa- 
tional quality and a few an outright waste of edu- 
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In some of the schools, 
however, sound educational policy undergirds 


cational opportunity. 


the business of raising money. 


Disbursements 


It was found that the monthly disbursements 
ranged from $100 to $5000. Even so, in only 
two schools did the treasurer have any assurance 
that he would hold office beyond the current 
school year. In sixteen schools the central treas- 
urer held his position from year to year. One 
school did not reply to this item. 


In 59 per cent of the schools studied the 
person responsible for the final receipt of money 
was not And in 52 per cent of the 
schools students do not have the opportunity of 


bonded. 


In the same 
schools the principal approves of all vouchers. 


handling any of the activity money. 


But in the remainder of the schools, 48 per cent, 
the principal does not sign all the vouchers. 


In twelve schools a balance sheet showing the 
financial condition of the various accounts is 
distributed to the faculty and students. It is not 
clear why such a practice is not universal. The 
reading of a financial statement and its inter- 
pretation should be a part of every student's edu- 
cation. 


These facts would indicate that business prac- 
tices in school activity accounting will not and 
cannot and 
benefits that are inherently possible. Students 
should be handle the 


produce educational experiences 


allowed to money and 


plan for its expenditure in the proper manner. 


In the field of activity financing and accounting 
the school has a ready-made situation for life- 
like experiences.- Various administrative schemes 
could be employed to do this, ranging from very 
simple but direct experiences for students to the 
use of boards of control under the direction of 
the student The latter could operate 
like a firm. 
$40,000 business is a pretty good business. 


council. 
miniature business However, a 

In all schools in the study it was found that 
the bookkeeping used was quite acceptable. The 
improvement would lie in the direction of per- 
mitting students to do more of the planning, 
management, and surely some of the bookkeep- 
ing. The central treasurer can keep an eye on 
the students’ books and methods. An interesting 
side-light is that 72 per cent of the schools car- 
ried burglary insurance for the activity funds. 


oy 
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This seemed to prove that in the schools studied 
every reasonable precaution was taken to safe- 
guard the students’ financial interests. 


Closing Comments 


Two-thirds, approximately, of the nineteen 
schools in this study did not use the annual 
budget method of planning expenditures. In six 
schools the board of education subsidized the 
school activities to some degree, the greatest 
consideration being given to athletics. Many 
projects were employed in raising funds. The 
two most important types of revenues were sales 
of some sort, and admissions. In about one-third 
of the schools student activity tickets were used 
for raising money. The tickets ranged in price 
from $1.50 to $5.00. Generally, the money was 
not handled by students. It was discovered that 
in 59 per cent of the schools the school treasurer 
was not bonded. In 63 per cent of the schools a 
balance sheet was distributed to faculty and stu- 
dents. The bookkeeping encountered in the study 
was acceptable. Concern for the activity funds 
was such that a majority of the schools carried 
burglary insurance. 


One conclusion that seems to come from this 
study is that the values for business education 
are not being realized, generally, from the stu- 
This 
may be one of the real reasons why schools are 
turning to school district support for the activity 
program. 


dents’ contacts with the school’s activities. 


It is interesting to speculate that a business 
that spends thousands of dollars per school term 
Yet the 
work-program is looking for just such a learn- 


contains so little of educational value. 
ing situation. Attitudes toward public money 
can be built in every school where there is an 
activity program. Lessons learned here will be 
reinforced and sharpened for students when they 
become tax-paying citizens and have to shoulder 
their share of the national budget. 

The school activities area is a rich resource 
of life-like situations for teaching business meth- 
ods and business attitudes. Raising money, when 
no public funds can be used for the activity 
program, can be an educational adventure pro- 
vided it is planned and directed by students for 
educational gain. 


The whole scheme for disbursements from the 
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budget to the last receipt can be developed by 
students and used by them with the proper gui- 
dance from sponsors and school treasurers. These 
jobs of business and money management should 
not be carried on by sponsors for students. Stu- 
dents need training in making financial reports. 
All students need to learn how to read financial 


reports. School activities have great possibilities 
for training in general business for all students. 
Through this part of the school program can be 
developed a business education reaching into 
every organization, activity, club, homeroom, 
and out to every school representative and stu- 
dent. 


Extracurricular activities as well as modern curricular activities are combined 
in presenting a practical course in United States History. 


Modern Trends in Teaching 


NITED STATES HISTORY II has become a 
vitalized subject, treating and concerning 
itself with practically every aspect of hu- 

man behavior. Within the past five years, the 
growing importance of this subject has become 
so vast and the scope of work covered so de- 
manding that the U. S. History II teachers are 
faced with the problem of the time element. The 
number of periods allotted are not sufficient to 
instruct in all of the required areas. 

- The social problems units are compulsory 
areas of study, and the five most important ones 
are: Crime, The Family and the Problems of 
Family Living, Mental Health, Housing, and 
Discrimination. In order to cover these problems 
adequately and to do justice to them would take 
approximately five to seven weeks of classroom 
time. 

Here in Pompton Lakes High School, Pomp- 
ton Lakes, New Jersey, the problems of time 
conservation and the covering of all subject 
matter were solved. The senior history classes 
instituted a new approach to the technique of 
studying current social problems. In using this 
method, about four to five weeks were saved in 
the class schedule. , 

All five topics are covered by each class, for 
each class is divided into five groups, each one 
assuming one of the topics. The work is accom- 
plished outside of the regular class sessions. In- 
dividual responsibility and group activity are the 
bases for the research and the presentation of the 
material, 


Class Organization — Committee Chairman 


Each committee has a chairman upon whom 
rests the entire responsibility of the supervising 
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He must break 
down the main topic into its various sub-head- 


of committee members’ work. 


ings and assign these to each member. Once a 
week, during a supervised study of ten minutes, 
he checks the progress of the students on his 
committee. Student negligence is brought to the 
attention of the teacher for direct pressure on 
this student. 

The chairman must supervise all visual aids 
to be used in the final presentation. Also, one 
week prior to the presenting of the reports, all 
findings must be written, in duplicate. The mem- 
ber retains one for his oral report; the other 
goes to the chairman. His task is to read all the 
material and write an introduction to the topic 
for the class and also a conclusion. 


Committee Members 


The committee member is required, when 
given his phase of the topic, to locate all avail- 
able material relevant to it. Books, magazines, 
pictures, radio, television, interviews, and field 
trips are his sources. From these, he writes his 
report. He must use some visual aids, whether 
they are pictures, slides, film strips, etc. 


Many times, material has to be obtained from 
agencies not in the immediate locality. A class 
secretary, a Business Education student, is se- 
lected. Her sole responsibility is to send for any 
material requested by a committee or any com- 
mittee member. Upon the receipt of material, 
she gives it to the party concerned. 
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Field Trips 

One of the interesting phases of this study is 
the field trips on which the students go. Every 
student in each class is assigned to a field trip. 
Two days are set aside by the school administra- 
tion for these. Field trips are as follows: 

Family Life: 1. Family Welfare Society of 
Paterson. Students hear a lecture from the per- 
son in charge of this organization. Case histories 
are discussed. The organization, of course, does 
not disclose the names involved in cases. 

2. Drew University, Madison, N.J. The pro- 
fessors of psychology and sociology prepared an 
hour lecture on family problems. Students at- 
tend a class in the current family course being 
offered by the university. 

3. The Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Y.H.M.A. Here 
the phase of recreation and the family is aired. 
1. Domestic Relations Court, Pater- 
son, N.J. Some of the Family Group also attend 
this. The judge of the court lectures to the stu- 


Crime: 


dents, and they listen to the cases on the court 
calendar that day. 

2. The county jail and local jails and courts. 
The pupils see the jails, look through some of the 
police records, investigate the intricacies of our 
law enforcement agencies, and are lectured to by 
the county sheriff and local officials. 

Vental Heatlh: 1. 
for Girls. 

2. Overbrook Hospital in Cedar Grove, N.J. 

3. Greystone Park in Morristown, N.J. 

4, Letchworth Village in Thiel, N.Y. 


In all of the above mentioned institutions, 


Totowa Training School 


those who are doing the research in Mental 
Health tour these institutions and observe con- 
Psychologists lecture to 
them and answer questions. This is usually an 


ditions and_ patients. 


all-day affair and arrangements are made for the 
students to have lunch on the premises. 

Discrimination: 1, East Harlem Protestant 
Parish, New York. 

2. The Church of the Master, New York. 

Conducted tours are made through the area 
in New York between 100th and 122nd streets. 
On this trip, a mixed group of various committee 
members is chosen. Here, material can be ob- 
tained for crime, family life, housing, mental 
health, and discrimination. Again, there is the 
lecture prior to the tour and the question period 
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which usually comes after the tour is completed. 
No girls are taken on this trip. 


These trips are usually made in private cars. 
Students’ cars and faculty cars are used. This 
is also an opportunity to have parents and Board 
of Education members observe the work being 
done in the school, for often members of the 
Board of Education or parents are asked if they 
will accompany or drive a group on one of these 
trips. Since there have been as many as five 
cars on one field ‘trip, there must be five adults. 
Substitute teachers are hired to take the place 
of the regular teacher in the classroom. 


One week prior to the trips, the U. S. History 
II teacher requires that each student submit at 
least six questions which that person will ask on 
his particular visit of those who are lecturing or 
conducting tours. Questions must be in keeping 
with his phase of the topic. 


Use of Visual Aids 


Visual aids play an important role in the 
presentation of the topics. It is amazing to ob- 
serve the ingenuity and practicality and thor- 
oughness of the students in this respect. Housing 
groups have constructed miniature villages to 
demonstrate good community planning. Others 
made models of well-constructed homes. Some 
visited different residential areas of all levels and 
took pictures to illustrate good and poor housing 
conditions. These were all mounted on a master 
board, about 4’ x 4’ in measurement. 


Charts, graphs, and pictures are used to tell 
the story of facts and figures concerning divorce, 
marriage, types of mental disorders, housing 
costs, causes of crime, types of crime, etc. One 


group which was studying the racial phase of 
discrimination invited the local rabbi, priest, and 
minister to talk to the class about tolerance and 
respect for others’ beliefs. 


One class relied heavily upon slides and film 
strips and presented them to our film strip 
library. This same committee also rented others. 


All of this, they paid for. 


Another committee made a set of slides—32 
slides in all—demonstrating this project from its 
initial phase to its conclusion. A written com- 
mentary was made for each slide, and this now 
serves as an instruction aid for the teacher in 
presenting the project to succeeding classes. 
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Class Presentation 


Each committee has a certain day or days 
assigned in which the members must present 
their material orally. The chairman introduces 
the topic and then each member of his commit- 
tee. The member presents his research and uses 
his visual aids. Upon completing his report, the 
member submits the written material to the chair- 
man. After the entire committee is finished and 
the chairman gives his conclusion, the committee 
is subject to questions by the members of the 
class, who are required to take notes on all 
reports. 


All written reports are compiled by the chair- 
man, who hands them in to the teacher. These 
can be placed in the social problems’ file or in 
the visual aids file in the library for use by the 
other classes in the school or future senior his- 
tory classes. All visual aids become the prop- 
erty of the social studies department. 

The entire time for this project is six weeks. 
Only three supervised studies of a period’s length 
are allotted during those weeks. The committee 
reports last from five to seven days. Actual class 
time consumed, including field trips, is about 
two weeks. Actual subject matter covered would 
normally take from five to seven weeks. 


An outstanding star of legitimate theatre, radio, and television joins a high 
school staff in the presentation of a dramatic production. 


Good Theatre on the High Sehool Level 


LL EDUCATORS must surely respond with 

enthusiasm to the over-all purpose of ANTA, 

the American National Theatre and Aca- 
demy, a non-profit organization chartered by the 
Congress of the United States, “to bring more 
and better theatre to more people throughout 
the country.” Those of us concerned with the 
cultural development of a new generation of 
Americans frequently do a little viewing with 
alarm when we contemplate the various ailments 
which now beset that “fabulous invalid.” the 
theatre, which, low as it may sink, never dies. 
Along with the men and the women whose pro- 
fession is the theatre, we whose profession is 
education want the theatre to become a more 
vital force in the lives of the American people. 


An introduction to the world of the theatre 
and an appreciation of all it has to offer in 
inspiration, and _ mental 
comes to many of our students through partici- 
pation in high school dramatics. The Masquers 
Club of Glen Cove High School is similiar to 
those in hundreds of high schools throughout 
our state; however, through the creative plan- 
ning of Carlton H. Bently, Director of Dramatics 
at Glen Cove, the 1952 production of the Mas- 
quers Club achieved an important “first” in high 
school dramatics. 


enjoyment, growth 
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b For the first time 

t @ in the history of 

4 ae B® high school dramat- 

| j ics in the United 

States, a profession- 

al guest star ap- 

peared with a cast 

of high school stu- 

dents. With the cor- 

dial and enthusiastic 

cooperation of AN 

TA, the services of 

Jock MacGregor 

, were secured to ap- 

pear with the Masquers as Father Moynihan in 

Jean Kerr's “Jennie Kissed Me.” Mr. MacGregor 

is a leading character actor of long experience 

in the legitimate theatre, radio, and television. 

He appeared with Vincent Price and Ruth Hue 

sey in a leading role in the production, “Yours, 

A. Lincoln” and is currently seen on television 

in many character roles, notably as Homer's 
father in “The Aldrich Family.” 

Aside from the participation of Mr. MacGreg- 

or as guest star and Mr. Bently as director in 
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charge, the students, members of the Masquers, 
“ran the show” under a student director. Their 
objective was to awaken community interest in 
good theatre; and, to that end, student com- 
mittees contacted all segments of the community 
in an effort to publicize their production. A 
student stage manager directed his crew in all 
work on the set and backstage work on lights and 
properties. Students in home economics classes 
designed and made costumes for the cast. All of 
the house details of tickets and ushers were 
handled by students. 


An obvious difficulty arises, of course, in 
that it is impossible for a professional actor who 
is to be a guest star to be on hand for the six- 
weeks of after-school rehearsal necessary to pro- 
duce a high school play. This was solved, as is 
done in community and summer theatres, by 
having an understudy go on for the star in re- 
hearsal. A sophomore student, Robert Paiva, 
worked as understudy until the guest star was 
free to rehearse, a week before the performance. 


A student's willingness to perform this rather 
wearying task with no anticipation of sharing in 
the final glory of the production was an inspiring 
example to all those students concerned with the 
production. That one of their number was will- 
ing to subordinate personal interests to the good 
of the group was a dynamic example of willing- 


ness to cooperate. 


The much-heralded appearance of the pro- 
fessional guest star in the final week of re- 
hearsals caused, as might be expected, some acute 
cases of stage fright among the amateur members 
of the cast. Mr. MacGregor proved himself, how- 
ever, to be a very capable and workmanlike ac- 
tor. who, in addition to his creative ability. pos- 
sesses a vast fund of tolerance for and interest 
in young people. The cast was immediately 
steadied under his influence; and, along with 
admiration for the competence of a fine actor, 
they learned from first-hand experience that the 
theatre is an exacting business with no room for 
the kind of sensational temperament which Hol- 
lyvwood so often exploits. 


The two performances of the play were well 
attended and received with keen enjoyment by 
the students and members of the community. 
Miss Jo Ann Sayers, well-known star of the stage 
success “My Sister Eileen.” attended the opening 
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night performance as a member of the audience 
and made a gracious and heart-warming curtain 
speech during which she said, “This has been 
the most thrilling evening I have ever experi- 
enced in the theatre. This production has proved 
that a community can enjoy top-flight theatre if 
people are willing to make the effort.” 


Clarence Derwent, former President of Ac- 
tors Equity and now President of ANTA, sent 
a congratulatory telegram to the Masquers, 
Proudly displayed among their press clippings 
is a telegram from that great lady of the Ameri- 
can theatre and Honorary President of ANTA, 
Miss Helen Hayes. Miss Hayes’ telegram, which 
expresses the feelings of all who were interested 
in this unusual high school play reads: “ANTA 
is proud to have helped Glen Cove High School 
add another brick in the building of the best 
possible American National Theatre. God Bless 


You.”--Helen Hayes. 


The students and their director, Carlton H. 
Bently, feel a satisfying sense of achievement as 
a result of this experiment. The theatre of pro- 
fessional standards has been brought closer to 
the life of the community; a number of young 
people of high school age have been awakened 
to the glow and thrill of the theatre, not neces- 
sarily as a career, but as a source of leisure time 
enjoyment and mental uplift. Educationally 
speaking. we know that understanding must pre- 
cede enjoyment. be it a symphony or a baseball 
game, and these young people have been given a 
wonderful understanding of really fine theatre 
on the professional level. 





The Ball Game 


WILLIAM H. BATESON 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


In the early morning of human existence, on 
a bright spring day, a cave boy full of animal 
energy came out of his cave and saw a cocoanut, 
and having nothing better to do gave it a kick. 
Another cave boy happened to be coming out of 
his cave at the same time and seeing the cocoa- 
nut rolling toward him gave it a kick toward the 
place from whence it came. Thus or in some such 
way began the game of ball among homo sapiens. 
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As a matter of fact, none of the research 
workers in this field have been able to penetrate 
the veil beyond the boundary of recorded history 
so far as the origin of the more ancient forms of 


ball is concerned. Long before records were 

kept, human beings were playing with various 
8 playing 

forms of balls. 


A prominent writer has said that perhaps 
nothing else has contributed so much to mankind 
in the way of pleasure and recreation for so long 
a time to so many people in so widely scattered 
parts of the globe as has the various forms of 
the ball game. The variety of games played with 
some form of ball, to one who has not looked 
into the subject, is astonishing. The number 
who, through participation or as spectators in 
the various countries of the world, take part in 
ball games almost baffles the imagination. The 
number would have, to be reckoned in the bil- 
lions. 


Practically every ancient nation, that has left 
any form of records, gives evidence that the 
playing of ball was a part of its recreational 
program or entered into its religious ceremonies. 
In modern times an increasing number of kinds 
of ball games have attracted an _ increasing 
amount of interest. In addition to the uses 
of the ball game for recreational and religious 
purposes, the commercial angle has become 
prominent. 


Any one who has interests along this line 
would find a good field for research in such 
subjects as: Ball Games in Different Nations; 
Varieties of Ball Games; Most Ancient of Ball 
Games; Ball Games As a Part of Religious Cere- 
monies; Reasons for the Varieties of Ball Games; 
Relation of the Ball Game to Human Nature; or 
What Keeps the Ball Game Alive. This article 
will confine itself to some outstanding incidents 
in the ball game. 


A Human Head Used As A Football 


One English writer points out that the game 
of football dates back at least 600 years in the 
British Islands and states that in all probability 
the game was played by the Roman Legionnaires 
2000 years ago. Among the early Saxons Shrove 
Tuesday was a day set aside for football. This 
special event dated back to a great victory in 
battle that the Saxons won over the Danes; and 
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tradition states that the ball used that day was 
the head of a dead Dane. 


One might speculate especially in regard to 
the footwear used by those ancient Saxons. It is 
easy to imagine what a dead Dane’s head would 
do to a bare foot if the Saxons put much en- 
thusiasm into their kicks. The writer of the story 
states that at least those early Saxons had the 
decency to wait until the man was dead before 
kicking him in the head. 


A Broken Rule That Reformed The Game 
And Made A Hero 


In 1823 a group of Rugby boys were having 
a football game. It was necessary for them to 
end the game when the bell rang at five o'clock. 
As time passed, neither side seemed to be able to 
score. As a last effort, a long punt was tried and 
one of the opposition players set himself for the 
catch. In the event, he succeeded he would be 
entitled to a free kick. By the time he caught the 
ball the bell was starting to ring. Against all tra- 
dition and the rules of good sportsmanship, he 
tucked the ball under his arm and ran across his 
opponents’ goal life. Of course he was severely 
criticized, but the idea of carrying the ball 
seemed in the end to be a good one and later 
became the general practice in the game. Today 
on an ivy-covered wall at Rugby the following 
inscription commemorates the event and the 
hero: 

THIS STONE 
COMMEMORATES THE EXPLOIT OF 
WILLIAM WEBB ELLIS 
WHO WITH A FINE DISREGARD FOR THE RULES 
OF FOOTBALL 
AS PLAYED IN HIS TIME 
FIRST TOOK THE BALL IN HIS ARMS 
AND RAN WITH IT 
THUS ORIGINATING THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURE 
OF THE RUGBY GAME 
A.D. 1823 


A Ball Game That Led To A Massacre 


This event occurred on June 4, 1763, at Fort 
MiChil, Mackinac (Mackinac Island). The Eng- 
lish had recently taken over the fort from the 
French. The Indians were friendly to the 
French but did not like the English. The date, 
June 4, was the birthday of the English King. 
and was always celebrated by the English. The 
Indians of that region told the English Captain 
of the fort that they would like to put on a show 
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for the English by playing a game of baggato- 


way (lacrosse). This game could be played 
by several hundred players and ranged over 


several miles of territory. 


The Captain at the fort was suspicious and 
told his men to stay within the fort. The Indians 
then told the men at the fort that they would 
play the game near the fort and the white men 
could view the game from the fort. So the game 
was started and continued for some time up and 
down the course near the side of the fort. 

As time went on many of the people of the 
fort left its confines and lined the wall outside 
and stood in the open gate. A large number of 
squaws were seated on the sidelines near the 
fort. It was a hot day and it was noticed that 
the squaws were all blanketed. This, however, 
was taken to be a custom of Indian women and 
not much attention was paid to it. At a certain 
time when the Indian players were near the fort 
a signal was given by some of the Indian chiefs. 
The players discarded their lacrosse sticks, ran 
to the squaws who had tomahawks hidden under 
their blankets and then rushed the fort. 


The account of the massacre says that only 
three of the people who had been in the fort 
escaped with their lives. These were Captain 
Etherington who commanded the fort. Lieu- 
tenant Leslie, and a Mr. Henry who later reported 
the story in a book he wrote concerning his 
adventures in Canada and the Indian Territories. 
All three of these people had been seized and 
carried away but were later released. 


The Saddest Tale Of Time Or Pen 


So far as the ball game is concerned, if the 
fictional tale of the striking out of Casey is ac- 
cepted, the saddest tale is that of the wrong way 
run of Riegels. This occurred in a football game 
between California University and Georgia Tech 
in the Rose Bowl in 1929, Riegels of California 
picked up a Georgia Tech fumble and ran 74 
yards toward his own goal line and was stopped 
by one of his own team mates only one yard 
from his own goal line. It would be nice to 
report that Mr. Riegels made a wonderful run- 
back on the next play and thus won the game but 
such was not the case. 


On the next play Georgia Tech blocked a 
punt and eventually won the game by a score 
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of 8 to 7. Riegels later reported that he was 
jostled when he picked up the fumble: and 
whirled completely around so that he lost his 
sense of direction. In Football Through the 
Years by Dean Hill is a picture showing some of 
the California players huddled around Riegels 
just after the play when time was taken out. As 
a representative of discouragement, downheart- 
edness, and poignant distress, its equal would be 
hard to find, 


Baseball’s Most Famous Bone-Head Play 


The victim of this play was Fred Merkle of 
the New York Giants in a game between New 
York and the Chicago Cubs in 1908. Merkle 
was on first, starting for second, when a New 
York player obtained a single off the Cub pitcher. 
A New York player was on base ahead of Mer- 
kle; and when Merkle saw his team mate cross 
home plate he stopped short of second cut across 
the diamond for the field house. Chicago’s sec- 
ond baseman, Johnny Evers, saw the omission 
on the part of Merkle, called for the ball, touched 
second base, and then appealed to the umpire for 
a decision, 


Umpire O’Day ruled that Merkle was out, 
the side was out, and that the run did not count. 
Since it was the ninth inning and the game was 
tied, it was necessary to play it over. In the 
play-off Chicago won. What made that play so 
important was the combination of circumstances 
that followed. Later New York and Chicago 
ended the season in a tie for first place. On the 
final play-off Chicago won. So Merkle’s lapse 
not only lost the game but probably lost the pen- 
nant for New York as well. 


Unusual incidents such as mentional above 
have been numerous in the ball games of the 
past and probably will continue to occur in the 
future. They are highly dramatic and give the 
fans something to talk about down through the 
ages. As a matter of fact, their possibility is 
inherent in the nature and flexibility of the 
game of ball. One who studies the ball game in 
its multiplicity of forms can hardly fail to see 
that it gives almost unlimited possibilities for 
careful planning, quick thinking, sound judg- 
ment, originality, deception, imagination; and in 
short, all those mental qualities that go to make 
a well adjusted person. 
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Appropriate illustrations add to posters, advertising, bulletin-boards, and many 
other media. A method of procedure is described and illustrated here. 


Magie Lantern Uses 


HIS IS AN AGE of visual aids for schools. 
T Many schools, from the small country school 

with access to county-owned equipment, to 
the big high school or college with elaborate pro- 
jectors and dark-rooms and big physics depart- 
ments with adequate stocks of lens materials for 
experimental work, are taking advantage of this 
means of education. 

How many schools have considered the pos- 
sibilities of a projector, particularly the type that 
will project the image of an opaque print, offers 
in creative work, around the school? Expensive 
and elaborate equipment is not 
needed. I have a small tin magic ‘lantern that 


necessarily 


I purchased from a toy company for less than 
$5.00. The lens are not precision ground, the 
machine is not streamlined or durable or beauti- 
ful, but it has been a busy machine that has 
helped a lot of organizations, schools, and other- 
wise, in a great many ways. 


Bulletin-boards have long been a particular 
hobby of mine. Little corners that would other- 
wise be empty spaces can, under proper super- 
vision, become spots of interest, means of spread- 
ing information, encouragement, humor, and 
good-will. Pictures really add interest to bulle- 
tin-boards. In fact, they are almost necessary; 
but pictures of the correct size, or artists to draw 
them, are not always available. Here is where 
the magic lantern comes in. Fasten drawing 
paper to the wall with scotch tape. Move the 
projector so that when in focus, the image thrown 
on the drawing paper is the size needed for the 
poster; trace around the image and you have the 
poster illustrated. 


There are some who do not draw and prefer 
not to use patterns in poster werk. Drawing 
people that look like people is largely a matter 
of proper proportion. For a start, work on trans- 
parent paper placed over a drawing or photo- 
graph of a child of the age wanted in the illus- 
tration. Make a few lines and dots to show the 
length and width of head, shoulders, hips, knees, 
feet, and arms. Then take the paper off the 
model and sketch in the figure wanted. You may 
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be surprised at the results obtained. Small draw- 
ings that are made, or patterns that can be 
purchased for use in poster work, can then be 
enlarged to proper size with the projector. Those 
who like to draw should try working with dif- 
ferent features and different clothes on the same 
outline. To be specific, several bulletin-board 
posters made over the same basic figure follow. 


Just his first step 

But he’s doing just fine, 
Even big things get done 
Just one step at a time. 


BASKETBALL TONIGHT 


We sure need your help, 
Let’s all get on the beam, 
Everyone has more fun 

If you're back of the team. 


As we go through life 

We can’t call all the runs, 
But we can be ready 

For whatever comes. 


Trouble is a lot like skating 
Where the ice is very thin, 
It’s easier to just stay out 


Then to get out once you're 
in. 


Perhaps the same figure can be used from 
time to time for different ideas. For example 
this figure could illustrate: 
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Swing your partner, 
Treat her right, 
At the Sophomore square 
dance Saturday night. 
or 
DEBATE HONORARY 
NAMES NEW MEMBERS 
Henry Jones 
Mary Smith 
etc. 
or 
LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN 
Right This Way 
The Show of the Ages 
The Senior Play 


Perhaps you don’t want to take on a continu- 
ous responsibility of a never-ending activity like 
a bulletin-board; however, you can still use your 
magic lantern to size figures for posters to ad- 
vertise plays, games, dances, etc. Use butcher 
paper and show-card paint for figures too large 
for drawing paper. Big pictures and cut-out 
letters can be put up in corridors, on windows, 
or door glass with scotch tape. 


Possibly a word of warning should be given 


in connection with advertisement. Remember 
that the point of the poster is to get people to 
support a specific activity. This cannot be accom- 
plished by injuring or destroying property or by 
making people angry. Don’t put posters in down- 
town establishments without first getting the 
permission of the manager. Don’t use. sticky 


tape on surfaces that will mar; don’t use perma- 





nent paint on sidewalks or other private or public 
property. 

Perhaps your particular assignment is to 
decorate a big hall for Christmas, for a prom, or 
for some other activity. Magic lantern enlarge- 
ments might be just the thing. Black silhouettes 
of rocking horses, teddy bears, santas, and little 
children with candles, set in frames of evergreen 
along the balcony or on the walls at well-spaced 
intervals can make very attractive Christmas 
decorations. 

Butcher paper can be used to reduce ex- 
penses. Draw the outlines of the figures on the 
back of the paper, then turn the whole sheet 
over, fasten it to the floor or to long tables by 
the use of thumb tacks, and paint the entire sheet 
with kalsomine. If you want black or some other 
intense color not on the paint color card, ordi- 
nary dye will mix well with the paint. The paint 
will dry over night if it is not made too thick, 
then the paper can be turned over and the sil- 
houettes cut again. Sometimes vary large figures 
can be cut out more easily with razor blades. 
Again the warning. don’t be destructive, don’t cut 
on a surface the razor blade will scratch or cut 
into. 

One high school girls’ club made magic lan- 
tern enlargements of the pictures that were in 
the first grade readers. The little folks then 
tacked these to the floor while they colored them. 
Then they had large pictures of familiar figures 
they had read about to put above the blackboards 
to decorate their room. 

Enlargements are fun, and have many uses. 
Try some. 


The history, development, possibilities, and advantages of an excellent sport 
are interestingly explained and demonstrated in an assembiy program. 


Sphairistike --- A Game 


HIS ASSEMBLY PROGRAM is designed for 
presentation to either a junior or senior 
high school group. It would be possible to 

present it on a stage, but only in the event no 
other facilities are available. A gymnasium, or 
possibly even outdoor tennis courts, would be 
most effective for this type of program. 

The main purpose is not to stimulate further 

interest in the sport so that more students will ac- 
knowledge its existence and increase the local 
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tennis team numerically. Instead, the writer feels 
that it would be successful if the students left the 
assembly with a better understanding of the game 
and a feeling that through the understanding of 
it, tennis will be more enjoyable to them either 
as a participant or as a spectator. 
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In many instances presentation on the tennis 
courts will not be feasible. Consequently, the 
gymnasium can be used as a place where the 
program may take place. The general overall 
type of assembly includes brief glimpses of the 
history of tennis, its development through the 
years, explanations of stroke techniques, and 
scoring, followed by several exhibition matches. 

A public address system should be utilized by 
the narrator to explain the sequence of events as 
they unfold before the audience. No elaborate 
costuming is necessary, though it might prove 
more interesting if some resemblance to the cos- 
tumes worn when tennis was first introduced into 
Western civilization were utilized. 

Bleachers are set up on the side of the tennis 
court which is marked off with tape into a 
regulation tennis court (36x 78 feet). The nar- 
rator steps up to the microphone at the side, and 
the assembly is ready to begin: 

Narrator: Sphairistikes is fun! It is interest- 
ing, strenuous, and challenging. If you would 
like to learn something about sphairistikes, don’t 
mind a little hard work, and enjoy good fun, then 
sphairistikes may be for you. But it’s all up to 
you. There will be no team members to rely 
upon for assistance. The ability to play the game 
is up to you, the individual. So, come on! 
Let’s play some sphairistikes! 

Sphairistikes? Are you perplexed? I'm sor- 
ry. | should have explained it to you before. | 
assumed you would know; it’s such a common 
term. At least it was common back in 1873 in 
Nantclwyd, Wales, when a British army officer, 
Major Walter Wingfield, announced that he had 
changed the age-old court tennis into a sport that 
could be played at lawn parties. 

Well, as I see that so many of you are un- 
familiar with the term, we will refer to the game 
as “tennis” from now on. 

Tennis has an interesting history. Its origin 
is in the game of handball which was played in 
Greece before the Christian era. During the 
middle ages it developed into a game of batting 
the ball between two opponents rather than 
against a wall. The name “tennis” comes from 
the French “tenez” meaning “to take,” or 
“ready.” 

Notice the boundary line of our present-day 
court. It has specific boundaries, is rectangular, 
and is the accepted regulation size, 36 feet by 
78 feet. It wasn’t always this way, however. 
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Oddly enough the shape of the court at one time 
resembled an hour-glass. The dimensions varied 
from court to court. Imagine playing on one 
court of a certain size and then traveling to some 
distant place and playing on a court twice its 
size. That’s the way it was before courts were 
standardized. 

(As the narrator unfolds the following story two 
boys come out and proceed to demonstrate the tale that 
the narrator now unfolds.) k 

The racket used at the present time in tennis 
has an interesting history. Remember when we 
mentioned two men batting the ball between one 
another. They did this with their hands and for 
protection in hitting the ball, they wore a glove. 
Eventually this glove proved inadequate as the 
ball that they used was a hard little ball made of 
leather and stuffed with animal hair. For 
greater protection the players began wrapping 
cord around the gloved hand. 

(Narrator pauses while participants wrap some cord 
around their hands. The boys may be assisted in wrap- 
ping cord on hand by someone, then turn and practice a 
bit more with each other.) 

Later an elongated glove or paddle was used. 


This type of paddle was used for awhile, but as 
you can readily see it still was not very satis- 
factory and more often than not players missed 
the ball. Eventually the idea was conceived to 
take the center out of the paddle and string the 
cord across it, thus evolved the present day type 
of racket. (Boys leave the floor.) 

You have, no doubt. heard that tennis was 
for royalty in the early days of the sport. This 
is perfectly true. It was not for the commoner 
who could barely understand the complicated 
system of scoring that they used in those days. 
But during the first fifty years of the 20th 
Century, tennis has progressed to the extent that 
it is within the reach of almost anyone who is 
interested in the game. 

Let’s turn back the pages of history to the 
early part of the 20th Century and catch a brief 
glimpse of the game as Mom and Dad probably 
remember it. Probably the most interesting 
phase of tennis during this period was the ap- 
parel that adorned both the men and women 
players. It still had that somewhat aristocratic 
flavor about it, quite often limited to those people 
with plenty of leisure time on their hands. Look- 
ing in on a typical match in those times. here is 
what we might have expected. 

(Two girls enter, dressed in long skirts, high shoes, 


dark stockings, long sleeves, high neck blouses, hair in a 
bun or up on their heads, no make-up, or possibly a 
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little rouge: and very politely they commence to hit the 
ball back and forth across the net, chattering gaily and 
apologizing in affected tones to one another after every 
missed stroke. Different versions of this can be worked 
up, though the maximum time allowed should not exceed 
five minutes.) 


Varrator: Ah, I see that the ladies are joined 


by their escorts. 

(Two men enter wearing brown knickers, gaily 
colored socks to denote the club they are in, and brightly 
colored sweaters.) 


Narrator: Notice the deftness with which 


they stroke the ball, playing the game in that 
day in an almost apologetic manner. 

(Three or four minutes of “overplayed” maneuvers 
on the part of the men much to the oogling delight of 
the fair damsels.) 

Narrator: 


But time marches on-——no longer 


are the ladies and gentlemen inconvenienced by 
cumbersome wearing apparel. 

(Couples have momentarily left floor and return al- 
most immediately. The change in fashion is slight but 
noticeable as the narrator should point out—the women’s 
ankles are now dangerously exposed and the gentlemen 
have dared to cast aside the traditional heavy sweater. 
Their entrance is such as to convey a note of triumph 
over the ultra-fastidious elements within society. They 
exit almost as quickly as they entered. Much of the 
above may be accompanied by music to fit the occasion.) 


Varrator: Even more radical changes are 
yet to come. In the early 20’s the philosophy 
soon developed that the logical and sensible dress 
for tennis is the one that gives the greatest 
amount of freedom at all times. 


(Boy and girl run out, take opposite sides and begin 
volleying with considerable more force than previously 
so, but not enough to resemble the game as it is today. 
The girl wears a full white skirt, length being about at 
the center of the knee-cap, sleeveless white blouse, white 
stockings, and gaily colored head-band worn to cover 
the forehead. She looks more refreshing just by her 
attitude, gaiety, and possibly just a dash of rouge and 
lipstick. The gentleman wears long white pants, white 
shoes, and white short-sleeved shirt—possibly coming 
out with a white towel around his neck—the continental 
style.) 


Narrator: Notice, please, that aside from the 
changes in clothing the style of playing has been 
altered also. In contrast to the dainty game of 
yesteryear, it is now developing into a science 
requiring constant practice and effort. Stars of 
world renown came from this period—Helen 
Wills Moody, Bill Tilden, Vincent Richards, Wil- 
liam Johnson, the French stars Jean Borotra, 
Rene LaCoste, the British stars Fred Perry and 
Bunny Austin, and many others too numerous to 


mention here. These stars and their successors 


have popularized the sport and made the nation 
tennis conscious, 


(Couple goes off floor and immediately two boys 
come on dressed in the present-day tennis clothes- 
meaning white shorts, tee shirt or loose-fitting shirt, 
white shoes and socks. Boys may be volleying momen- 
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tarily and then stop while the narrator begins again. 
Boys follow along as the narrator describes the fine 
points of the game. When narrator describes different 
techniques, different strokes, and different styles of 
various stars players will demonstrate the individual 
methods and techniques on a predetermined basis.) 
Narrator: Interest in the game continued 


to develop rapidly. More and more points be- 
came standardized, and gradually the sport fitted 
into the pattern with which we are acquainted 
today. 

* 7 * 

From here on in it would seem advisable to 
have the narrator follow an outline. This will 
eliminate or reduce the formality of the demon- 
stration and bridge the gap between the speaker 
and the audience. The speaker must, of course, 
be well-informed about tennis and be capable of 
making an interesting presentation. It is pos- 
sible that one of the players might qualify for 
this role. It would be a good idea to have a 
large drawing or picture of a racquet in order to 
explain its different parts. Here is a suggested 
outline that might be followed. 

Outline 
I. Good equipment essential. 
A. The racket. 
1. Weight—heavier the better. 
2. Handle—comfortable. 
3. Frame—not too stiff—weight cen- 
tered at the throat. 
. Gut—lamb’s gut best—15 or 16 
gauge gut—silk and nylon most 
more resistant to 
moisture than gut is. 
B. Tennis ball. 
1. Fastest ball obtainable. 
2. Weight. 


3. Fuzz—effect on game. 


economical and 


1. Surface of courts a factor in deter- 
mining use. 
C. Clothes. 
1. Comfortable and allow freedom of 
of action. 
2. Shorts most usual. 
3. Color. 
4. Importance of good shoes and socks. 
II. Courts. 
A. Dimensions. 
1. Length. 
2. Width. 
B. Service Courts. 
1. Length. 
2. Width. 
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C. Net. 
1. Height. 
2. Distance from service court. 
. Grips and stances. 
A. Forehand grip. 
1. Eastern. 
2. Continental. 
3. Western. 
B. Backhand grip. 
1. Importance. 
2. Eastern. 
C. Service and overhead. 
1. Importance. 
2. Follow-up. 
D. Stance. 
1. Body position to net. 
2. Distribution of weight. 
. Basic strokes. 
A. The forehand stroke. 
1. Rhythm. 
2. Foot position. 
3. Follow through. 
B. The backhand. 
1. Attitude—no need to fear it. 
2. Importance of position, 
3. Underspin and topspin. 
4, Cross-cut shot. 
C. Service. 
1. Greatest individual shot. 
2. Puts ball into play. 
3. Stance and position. 
4. Shifting of body weight. 
5. Types. 
a. Slice service. 
b. Flat service. 
c. American twist. 
. Volleys, smashes, lobs, and chops. 
A. Brief description. 
1. Volley—forehand and backhand 
short punch. 
2. Smash—the killer shot. 
3. Lob—the saving shot. 
4. Chop 
. Doubles. 
A. Difference in court usage. 
B. Partners—balancing effect. 
C. Strategic position on court. 
D. Important strokes in doubles. 
. Physical condition. 
A. Tennis is not a lazy man’s game. 


a hacking motion. 


B. Proper diet essential for success in any 
sport. 
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C. Care of hands and feet. 
D. Smoking and drinking a distinct hin- 
drance. 
Court maneuvers. 
A. Do not underestimate opponent. 
B. Stay on offensive constantly. 
C. Seek out opponent's weaknesses. 
D. Master your shots. 
.. Attitude. 
A. Control of temper. 
B. Opponents capitalize on emotion. 
C. Go out to win. 
\. Practice. 
. Good and bad practice. 

B. Practice with someone better. 
2. Recognize faults. 
D. Practice consistently. 

XI. Strokes of champions. 
A. Don Budge. 
B. Bobby Riggs. 
C. Jack Kramer. 
D. Tod Schroeder. 
E. Fred Perry. 
F. Bill Tilden. 
G. Ellsworth Vines. 


* * * 


In closing, the speaker may say a few things 
about the values of tennis. How it is a sport that 
knows no limits, has no language barrier, and is 
played the world over. A must in closing is a 
word about the etiquette of the game—not only 
for the player, but for the spectators. It may be 
emphasized that as in golf, one is not expected to 
harangue the player, boo, nor disturb the match 
in any fashion whatsoever. In addition, any vari- 
ations deemed advisable may be 
this program. 


included in 


NEW FILM BOOKLET 


Nine motion pictures in the Du Pont Com- 
pany’s film lending library are now available for 
general showings. The films cover such subjects 
as nylon, rayon fabrics, dyes, and chemical re- 
search, as well as the story of the company’s 150- 
year growth. They are loaned without charge. 

All of the films are 16 mm. with sound, and 
all but two are in color. Four, including the 
historical picture, “The Du Pont Story,” are Hol- 
lywood productions. 

Write E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, Advertising Department, Motion Picture 
Distribution, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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A well organized school intramural athletic program provides opportunity for 
all students to participate in the various seasonable sports and games. 


Intramurals Versus Faeility Obstacles 


HE WAYNE JUNIOR - SENIOR HIGH 
T SCHOOL, with an enrollment of 900 pupils, 

operates on a stagger system. This is neces- 
sary to carry on an adequate educational pro- 
gram for both the junior and senior high school 
boys and girls and to make full utilization of 
classrooms and special rooms. 

The high school students arrive in the morn- 
ing at 7:45 and are dismissed at 2:30 in the 
afternoon. Two class periods have been com- 
pleted before the junior high school students 
arrive at 9:30 in the morning. This enables the 
high school students to have the use of all school 
facilities at this time. In the afternoon, the jun- 
ior high school students have the use of all 
school facilities for two full periods afici the 
senior high school has been dismissed. 

The athletic program in the school provides 
for both varsity and intramural activities. Var- 
sity teams represent the school in football, base- 
ball, basketball, bowling, and track. At the same 
time. a complete program of seasonal sports for 
all students is conducted. 

Intramural athletics are conducted as a part 
of the physical education curriculum. In addi- 
tion to the two physical education instructors, 
additional staff members assist in promoting and 
directing season intramural sports. The intra- 
mural program is open to everyone regardless of 
Citi- 
zenship through sportsmanship training in the 


athletic ability or scholastic achievements. 


wise use of leisure time and providing an oppor- 
tunity to practice skills learned in physical educa- 
tion are the objectives to be realized. 

The entire program is based on homeroom 
competition and games are scheduled on a grade 
Each grade belongs to a “Conference” 
and the divisions in the grade take the name of 
For 
example: the Ivy League consisting of Yale, 
was taken by the 11th 
grade and each 11th grade homeroom selected a 


basis. 
a college playing in that “Conference.” 
Princeton, Harvard, etc., 
college name for its group. 

During the fall season the intramural pro- 
gram is conducted from 8:30 to 9:30. The boys 


participating have the privilege of riding on the 
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senior high school bus at this time. Intramurals 
are held two days a week with every student 
participating twice a week. The senior high 
school intramural program is conducted from 
2:30 to 4:00 o'clock. In this way, the senior high 
school students can ride on the junior high 
school bus which leaves the 4:00 
o clock, 

The Board of Education also has provided 
two busses which travel through the entire town- 
ship at 5:30 for students who remain after school 
hours for intramurals, varsity athletics, dramat- 
ics, and other school activities. 

During the winter season the junior high 
school intramural basketball season is conducted 
Wednesday evening from 7 to 9 and Saturday 
mornings from 9 to 12. The senior high school 
program is in operation from 2:30 to 4 in the 
afternoon, twice a week on Tuesday and Friday, 
in the Mountain View recreation building. These 
facilities are available and are used by the senior 
high school intramural teams, since the varsity 
basketball team is using the school gymnasium. 
During the spring season, the softball intramural 
program will be conducted the same as touch 
football intramurals, 

The fact that many students participate, does 
not take away any of the excitement found in 
many varsity games. Many exciting games are 


school at 


played and frequently one can see homeroom 
teachers along with students cheering for their 
team. 

In these games opportunities are opened up 
for student officials in handling these games. 
These officials come from the club which meets 
weekly in the senior high school. One of the 
objectives of the club is to give students practical 
experience in officiating games. 

During the fall season, a total of sixty-two 
football games were played with an average of 
twelve boys playing each game and twenty-five 
homerooms participating. 
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For the basketball season, a total of 128 
games were played with twenty-five homerooms 
represented. The following rules for intramural 
football were developed by the team captains, 
the officials, and the intramural sponsors. Rules 
are also developed for basketball and softball. 

1. All homerooms will select a captain. 

2. All students in the homerooms will be per- 
mitted to play with the exception of varsity 
players. 

3. The “Officials Club” boys are assigned to 
officiate at the games. 

1, No official is permitted to officiate his 
own homeroom game. 


5. All game results will be posted on bulletin 
boards and in the newspaper. 

6. All games must start promptly and any 
team not appearing on the playing field within 
five minutes after scheduled time—the game will 
be forfeited. 

7. All scores for the day must be reported to 
the “Director” the same day. 


The following “Playing Rules” were also de- 
veloped. 

1. Two ten minute periods, no time out. 

2. Unlimited substitution. 

3. Point after touchdown 
passed or running play (no kicking). 

4. Off sides 5 yard penalty. 

5. Interference 15 yard penalty. 

6. Two hand touch above waist. 


ball must be 


7. Point scoring T.D. 6 points; point after 
T.D. 1 point. 

3. Blocking permitted, but “both feet” must 
be on the ground. 

). Regulation rules must be abided by at all 
times. 

10. Protested decisions (if needed) will be 
decided by the protest committee. 

11. ‘In case of a tie, a play-off game will be 
arranged. 

The interest for play and competitive sports 
among the rank and file of our students is met 
to a large degree by our planned intramural 
sports program. 


What is the place of the physical education training in the total picture of 
group guidance and development of the “‘whole”’ child? 


Group Guidanee Through Physieal 
Edueation 


dividual to be now and in the future “reason- 
ably happy and reasonably useful.””! 


Ti AIM OF GUIDANCE is to help the in- 


Group guidance may be considered as “an 
instructional activity designed to answer the 
needs and problems of pupils.”? Among its ad- 
vantages is the opportunity which it affords to 
the individual in the group to share common ex- 
periences, to modify individual behavior to ac- 
cord with group mores. The individual realizes 
that his own concerns are not different from 
those of his associates, and in the presentation 
of intimate problems to a group there is a 
pleasing absence of any embarrassment to the 
individual.® 

Today our entire learning process is con- 
cerned with teaching a democratic way of living. 


Hoppock, Robert. Address 
Guidance and Personnel 
March 19, 1952. 

Erickson, C. E. A Basic Text for Guidance Workers, Pren- 
tice-Hall Inc., New York, 1947. P. 9. 

See Erickson, C. E., ibid, Page 254, 


before Vi 
Workers, 


inia Conference 
Richmond, Virginia, 
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The physical education program affords its in- 
structors a superb opportunity through group 
guidance to help the individual to improve al- 
most every phase of his development—physical., 
mental, social, and emotional. Furthermore, so 
closely interwoven are these aspects of person- 
ality that it is almost impossible to isolate any 
one of them from the others—for physical ab- 
normality invariably produces social and emo- 
tional disturbances which must be compensated 
for. There is seldom emotional stability where 
the body is diseased or deformed. 

The physical education curriculum is itself 
the starting point. Through the years our pro- 
gram has progressed from formal gymnastics to 
The 


potentialities for developing such democratic 


our present one of sports and dancing. 


principles as leadership, cooperation, honesty, 
loyalty, self-control, regard for fellow man, per- 
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severance, and good sportsmanship are added to 
the physical, mental, social, and emotional pos- 
sibilities. 

Sometime ago the Sunday newspaper carried 
a colorful account of the State Archery Tourna- 
held at the Country Club. The second 
place winner in the woman’s division was a girl 


ment 


who was almost excluded from physical educa- 
tion four years ago because of a heart condition, 
the result of rheumatic fever. 

The girl who presented herself to my class 
was nervous, spoiled, and accustomed to making 
her physical condition an excuse. “I’m not going 
to take gym,” she said. “I can get a doctor’s 
excuse.” And she did: but talks with the parents, 
with the girl herself 


finally led her to accept a modified sports pro- 


the doctor: and, of course, 
gram in which most of her time was spent in 
archery. 

The girl was not popular; she was a poor 
sport. But as she developed a skill as the basis 
of her self-confidence, she gairied legitimately 
the attention she desired; and she learned that 
attention based on approval is far more satisfying 
than that which rocks upon a petulant and iras- 
cible disposition. 
be raised in the case of 
the above student and her situation. Was this 
guidance or teaching? Guidance is inherent in 
“Nothing more salutary could 
happen to a school than that the teachers acquire 
the personnel point of view. 


This question may 


good teaching. 


This point of view 
transform and _ trans- 
figure their classroom procedure. 


would slowly but surely 
A large 
amount of this guidance is enmeshed with the 
regular classroom activities, not carried on in a 
special period set apart for guidance purposes.”* 
In the above instance the determination on the 
part of the teacher to include the girl in a class- 
room situation may be guidance, but instruction 
in archery is teaching. 

But what about the girl on the last row of the 
bleachers with a spinal curvature or the one on 
the third row who is a polio victim? Ideally, 
corrective or therapeutic class might be our solu- 
Yet this may tend to stigmatize further this 
individual, 


tion. 
cause her to lose the contacts she 
needs so much. 

Furthermore, is the average physical educa- 


tion instructor qualified to undertake the work 


4 Strang, Ruth. Pupil Personnel and Guidance, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1941. Pp. 267 and 254 
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of a therapist? In realizing our limitations here, 
we must not overlook our responsibility to the 
individual. Are we going to ignore the handi- 
capped child because our program is more easily 
built around the normal? Are we going to single 
her out and give her some special and yet some 
trivial, non-interesting activity to perform in a 
corner by herself? Are we going to include her 
in the group and help her to live with her handi- 
cap so she will soon feel she is not so different 
from others? Many individuals with such handi- 
caps can learn to accomplish as much as some 
physically normal. 

Let us place Jane Brown who has the spinal 
curvature and Sue Smith, the polio victim, in an 
actual situation. Our class of forty girls has 
assembled and is undergoing a short period of 
orientation and organization. During this time 
feelers are sent in all directions to try to dis- 
cover the ability of the group. 

We find many who are not physically handi- 
capped to the extent that Jane and Sue are but 
who are not very athletically inclined because of 
body build. We may be of much assistance to all 
of these students if we guide them into a smaller 
working group or squad where they will not be 
called upon to compete with the more outstand- 
ing ones. Are we segregating them? No. We 
are helping them to a point where they will have 
opportunities to gain a feeling of adequacy, of 
belonging, of participating, and of accomplish- 
ing. In this situation, Jane Brown was elected 
squad leader and Sue her assistant. 

“The general emotional climate in the class 
and the moods of its members will be greatly 
affected by the nature of the adjustment and 
interaction among the cliques, by the stability of 
the cliques within themselves, by the emotional 
security and stability of the more influential 
members of each clique, and by the relationships 
between the cliques and the teacher.» 

From the time of their election as squad 
leaders interest was aroused in many minor 
sports such as table-tennis, shuffleboard, and 
archery, as well as dancing. Competition became 
keen; the feeling of adequacy, of belonging, of 
participating, and of accomplishing became very 
noticeable. In our annual Sports Day these stu- 
dents had a part as much so as the outstanding 


basketball and hockey players. The unselfish- 


5 Helping wach Understand ee American Council 
of Education, Washington, D.C., 1945. P. 280. 
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ness, the recognition of accomplishment, and 
pride in a job well done were a few of the visible 
outcomes of this particular group. 

The most satisfying result to me was the self- 
confidence gained by these two handicapped stu- 
dents in such a short period. The group was not 
segregated. It was a part of our regular class, 
using the same gymnasium and outdoor play 
area. Hence, their accomplishments and _perse- 
verance were noted by others more fortunate. | 
really felt that they belonged and were well on 
the way to a happy school life. I felt that for 
once guidance had definitely colored my teach- 
ing. 

“The contribution of the teacher to personnel 
work varies with the teacher’s personal qualifi- 
cations and professional preparation. In a typi- 
cal school system one is likely to find a small 
number of teachers who make an important 
contribution to the guidance of pupils. ... A 
considerable number of the faculty see the need 
for guidance only in academic matters, and the 
rest are primarily teachers of subjects rather 
than teachers of children.”¢ 

In our educational system a great deal of 
time, effort, and money are spent on the develop- 
ment of the mental and physical aspects of indi- 
viduals and little regard is given the emotional 
aspect. Emotions play a dominant part in our 
lives today. 

During our last World War statistics were 
compiled to prove that a very high percentage of 
young people were rejected or discharged be- 
cause of the inability to adjust themselves to their 
new life. What about the aviators who refused to 
fly? Somewhere along the line someone has not 
helped these boys over their stumbling blocks 
of emotional immaturity. 

The school can not control the home and 
community environment of all its students, nor 
can it avert all situations which cause conflicts 
and frustrations. However, the school has a defi- 
nite responsibility in training the youth in gain- 
ing emotional stability. Each school and each 
class has its préportion of the shy and retiring, 
the too forward, and the belligerent individuals. 
Each in its own way is bad. Can we, through 
group activities, get each to see the necessity of 
adjusting to the general welfare of the group? 

The too forward and belligerent type of in- 
dividual is a disadvantage to the group as well 


6 Strang, Ruth. Op. cit. Pp. 241-242 
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as to himself. The group generally sets the pat- 
tern of behavior, and through proper guidance 
these individuals can be led to see that they are 
becoming unpopular and rejected by their asso- 
ciates because of their actions. 

The shy and retiring individual contributes 
little to the group, but he is generally overlooked 
because he does not produce a disturbing ele- 
ment. He is more of a disadvantage to himself. 
Do we need to single out this individual, or can 
we through group activities help him find him- 
self in his relationship to living with others? 
Subtly and sympathetically we may build self- 
confidence; trying to force him into conspicuous 
roles will aggravate the condition. 

In any teaching situation there is one factor 
which never changes—that of character. Our 
world situation causes social sciences to bring 
in new products and new techniques; our con- 
stant discoveries in the fields of science and 
medicine make yesterday’s health facts of little 
value tomorrow; our change from formal gym- 
nastic teaching to the use of sports and dancing 
makes our approach different. 

The moral phase of our life is the same. 
Character constitutes willingness to cooperate 
with others and willingness to abide by a code 
decided upon by a group. Is there any better 
place to incorporate good sportsmanship, hon- 
esty, loyalty, self-control, perseverance, coopera- 
tion, and respect for fellow man—all of which 
are the very essence of character—than in phy- 
sical education work? 

All too often when the competition is keen 
and the urge to win is paramount, we are likely 
to notice deviations. Here group discussions on 
the importance of fair play will do more to 
foster our point than individual discussion be- 
cause it will keep the problem before all mem- 
bers of the group and prompt the individuals to 
assist one another. 

Our greatest asset comes from the carry-over 
value into other aspects of life. Are the lessons 
learned here going to make us a better all-around 
person for later life? Let us consider the actions 
of Anne Howard to determine how she profited 
by an experience. A large sum of money was 
missing from the girls’ dressing room during her 
class period. Anne was the only one seen in the 
dressing room during activity period, and yet no 
definite accusations could be made. Since Anne 
was quite perturbed over the situation, I did not 
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think it advisable to talk to her personally. In- 
tead a good bit of our next class period was 
spent in a discussion of honesty and truthfulness. 
I was aware of a change in her from this point 
on. Little did 1 realize how much she was im- 
pressed until a year after she completed her re- 
quired work with me and only a short while prior 
to her graduation she came to me to discuss the 
matter. She did not want to leave the school 
until her conscience was clear and she knew how 
I felt toward her because of this particular inci- 
dent. 

Sometimes the work accomplished in the phys- 
ical education field is looked upon as all brawn 
and no brain. However, young people develop 
mentally through their experiences here. This is 
particularly true with the close correlation be- 
tween health and physical education. There was 
a time when these were separate courses. Now 
problems of personal hygiene, sex, dating, boy 
and girl relationship are as much a part of our 
work as teaching a sport or a dance. 

Other mental values are alertness, foresight, 
and good mental health. Children become very 
alert and foresighted through proper guidance 
in safety which is an asset to both self and fellow 
man. 

Since so many complicated and difficult 
problems arise in the lives of our young people, 
they must learn to live with themselves as well as 
to get along with others. Confidence in oneself 
is most essential and much can be done in this 
informal group to build this confidence. Little 
responsibilities seasoned with the proper amounts 
of praise and encouragement will do much to 
give this child a wholesome mental attitude. 

Let us look in on Ruth who came to us from 
a very small country school. Is there any wonder 
that she felt lost in a student body of seventeen 
hundred, unfriendly, unhappy, 


was intolerant, 


and as a result progressed very slowly in her aca- 
work? 


group 


demic Through some minor responsibil- 


ities, discussions, and group participa- 
tion in various sports as well as social dancing, 
Ruth is making steady progress. No longer does 
she appear unhappy nor do we find her roaming 
our halls alone. 

What is the réle of the physical educator in 
the total picture of group guidance and the de- 
velopment of the “whole” child? I do not intend 
to convey the idea that the physical educator has 
the leading role; but certainly, a very important 
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I feel that as teachers in this informal class 
situation, where discussions are so free and in- 


one, 


struction so varied, our opportunities are many. 
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What You Need 








SPIRIT PROCESS DUPLICATOR 

The new Model 220 A. B. Dick spirit duplica- 
tor, an automatic feed, hand operated model, is 
designed to meet today’s needs for low cost repro- 
duction in all type of offices and organizations 
where duplicating requirements can be satisfied 
by this process. 

Recognizing the problems of high operating 
costs and personnel turnover that plague busi- 
ness today, A. B. Dick Company has developed a 
duplicator which provides operating economy and 
can be used by untrained personnel with a mini- 
mum of instruction. 


7-IN-1 DRAWING DEVICE 

A versatile, new drawing instrument, which 
serves aS a combination compass, scale, square, 
protractor and lettering guide is made of dimen- 
sionally-stable Vinylite plastic rigid sheet. The 
multi-purpose device stands up under constant 
use and rough handling, and resists moisture, oil, 
ink, grease, and most chemicals. The durable 
drawing device, 7 inches long and 1% inches 
wide, assures accurate measurement and align- 
ment of letters and precise scaling. Perforated 
and with a button held by one finger to revolve 
the instrument, it is used as a compass. It also 
serves as a protractor. Sold by Shaw-Barton, 
Inc., Coshocton, Ohio. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for September 








In May, a preliminary set-up for assemblies is 
paramount. 

Program-planning depends on time, talent, 
and facilities. Assemblies mirror school life. If 
they are slip-shod unprepared affairs, rowdyism 
results. To be worthwhile the program must be 
educational, entertaining, and well presented. 


What Is An Assembly? 

A decade ago, a school assembly meant a 
chapel, a show, or a social gathering; the modern 
meaning is more emphatic. Today, the worth- 
while assembly is a close union of individuals 
who are conscious of the definite purpose for 
having been brought together either by their own 
will or by the call of another. 

This kind of program has unequalled values. 
Students not only gain knowledge, but skill in the 
art of listening and participating. Teachers ap- 
preciate the problems and contributions of their 
co-workers. Closer cooperation develops between 
faculty members and students. Thus worthwhile 
assemblies create the positive school spirit needed 
in the progressive school curriculum. 


Value of Assemblies 

When Charles H. Judd stated: “The clearest 
evidence of an educated mind is proper conduct 
or behavior,” he gave the justification for worth- 
while assemblies. Since programs provide oppor- 
tunity for correct behavior in participation, audi- 
ence manners must be learned. Assemblies pre- 
sent opportunity to acquire the attitudes, ideals, 
and conduct of good citizens. Such valuable ex- 
periences teach fundamentals for democracy. 


The Administrator's Part 

Well planned and. well executed assemblies 
are not the result of indirect action, but come 
from well-organized administration and planning. 
Since the administrator is the policy-maker for 
the school, the primary success of the assembly 
depends on his interests. He directs the definite 
procedure to be followed: 

1. Schedules a definite time for the program. 

2. Determines the number of programs per 
year. 

3. Plans for the supervision of assemblies. 

4. Appoints the members of the central com- 
mittee. 

5. Directs the policy for student participation. 

6. Designates the opening formalities. 
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The Assembly Schedule 

Scheduling the assembly at a regular period 
and time adds dignity to the program; it is in- 
cluded in the school curriculum. Shortening 
classes seems more satisfactory than the omitting 
of classes in rotation. The first and last periods 
of the day proved less desirable than the third 
and fifth. Sometimes a good assembly is worth 
more than three class periods; therefore, special 
events and holidays may require more than the 
allotted time, but proper timing insures accuracy 
and high standards. é 

Too many assemblies are slipshod. Time and 
energy are needed for worthwhile presentations. 
In a small school, every other week is the proper 
frequency, but fewer than one a month means 
colorless affairs or brings undue excitement at 
the schedule change. 


Committee Arrangements 

Direct responsibility for the assembly should 
be delegated to a faculty member who also serves 
as chairman of the central committee. This in- 
dividual has charge of make-up, properties, and 
formal openings. He arranges the schedule of 
calendar dates. He may be assisted by competent 
members of the speech club or department who 
realize the responsibility and constantly strive 
to improve material, setting, and performance. 

The central committee of teachers should of- 
fer assistance to the sponsor in charge of a per- 
formance. If students are committee members, 
it is good practice to require a detailed plan a 
week before the presentation date. 

This central committee should realize that 
program success depends upon the reactions of 
the audience. Appreciation and understanding 
of the audience should be evidenced at the con- 
clusion of every performance. 


Assembly Policies 
Policies regarding student participation vary, 
but some administrators advise the use of every 
student. This is ideal; for teachers are tempted to 
use the experienced pupils over and over. Pride 
in performance should not be the dominating 
factor. Contribution to the school’s activities and 
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opportunity for all boys and girls are in accord- 
ance with the democratic way. Showing talent 
from many families brings parents to the school. 
Thus, the assembly paves the way for closer co- 
operation between home and school. 


Formal Openings 

A formal opening gives continuity and dignity 
that the worthwhile assembly requires; it unites 
the spirit of the group. The presiding of the stu- 
dent council president adds a worthy note. At 
the first note of “Call to the Colors,” the student 
body arises; two flag bearers bring the American 
flag and the school flag to position on the stage. 
The council president leads in The Flag Salute. 
The singing of the National Anthem and the 
school’s song is led by a student in Enid school. 
A short Bible passage closes the formality of 
opening, and the council president introduces the 
emcee for the day’s program. 


Assembly Principles 
In planning the performance of a thirty-five 
minute weekly assembly, one should keep in 
mind five major points: 
1. Plan the objective; the five major purposes 
of speech are: to inform, to entertain, to impress, 
to persuade, to convince. 


2. Organize every detail. 

3. Keep the program as simple and natural as 
possible. 

4. Have enthusiastic performers: the stage 
managers and emcee must keep up the tempo 
and enthusiasm. 

5. Concentrate efforts on a few well-planned 
rehearsals, but remember the world never sees 
or hears perfection. 


Music in Assembly 


It is important that every worthwhile assem- 
bly include music. It was Carlyle who wrote, 
“Music is the speech of the angels” and another 
scholar reminds us that: ‘Music is a discipline; a 
mistress of order and good manners; she makes 
people milder and gentler.” For enjoyment, for 
unifying influence, and for universal appeal, 
music is necessary in worthwhile assemblies. 
Music teachers know this and welcome oppor- 
tunities for students’ performances. 

Successful plans depend on the pupils’ whole- 
hearted cooperation, but the sponsor is directly 
responsible for the execution of the assembly 
program. The central committee aids with make- 
up, lighting, properties, and costuming, but the 
delivery, method, and selections depend upon the 
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teacher in charge. Therefore he must be en- 
thusiastic, confident in his students’ creative abil- 
ity, and considerate of their needs and wishes. 
Confidence in their ability can stimulate the en- 
tire activity so that the whole school profits edu- 
cationally. The teacher “sells” the importance 
of his subject matter and projects his department. 
Worthwhile assemblies pay big dividends to ener- 
getic teachers. 


Assembly Suggestions for the Year—1953-1954 


1. Speeches or talks are the oldest form; con- 
versation of students who chat informally can 
break this monotony. 

2. Interviews, discussions, symposiums, and 
forums are modern methods deviating from the 
formal speech. 

3. Demonstration, illustrations of procedure, 
contrasts, and experimentation are always well 
received. 

4. Dramatizations, puppet shows, one-act 
plays, skits, and pantomimes are favorites. 

5. Competition and audience participation 
programs, similar to radio and television shows, 
prove to be interesting material. Adaptations 
should be made. 

6. Auction sales, tableaux, the family circle 
or album, and unpacking a talent trunk are ef- 
fective student-starters for original ideas. 

7. An educational film may be used to an ad- 
vantage. 

8. Short debates, impersonations, and inter- 
pretations provide novelty. 


NEWCOMERS’ ASSEMBLY 
Student Council 
Suggested Scriptures—II Timothy 2:15 


September conversations echo, “School be- 
gins.”’ New teachers and new students are to be 
introduced. School Spirit is the emcee. She in- 
troduces the flag bearers, and outlines the pro- 
cedure for the formal opening. Since one-third 
or more of the assembly audience are new stu- 
dents, mimeographed copies of the school song 
and creed should be used. In Enid High School, 
the song and creed are flashed on a screen at the 
side of the large stage. This is in charge of 
Harold Duckett, head of the visual education de- 
partment. 


The Plainsman’s Creed 


“I believe in Enid High School, her traditions 
and ideals; I believe in the honesty of everyday 
tasks and in faithfulness in duty; I believe in the 
joy that comes from worthwhile fun, generous 
comradeship, and loyal service to my school; I 
believe in modesty in victory and an unconquer- 
able spirit in defeat; I believe in keeping faith 
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with my neighbor, my father and mother, my 
country, and my God.” 

The meaning of this creed can be presented to 
the group through creative dramatics. The script 
writing committee can use incidents from school 
life to depict the meaning. 

School spirit calls representatives of the ac- 
tivities and clubs. These students outline the 
aims and major objectives. They welcome new 
members and give requirements for membership. 

Another suggestion is the School Spirit Week, 
similar to Howdy Week in junior high schools. 
Special awards are given to the friendliest boy 
and girl from each class. Humor may be added 
by honoring the boy and girl with the widest 
smiles, and the loudest voices. The class officers 
are introduced. Each representative tells about 
the history of the class—the number, outstand- 
ing achievements and awarcs. 

Musical numbers and readings are presented 
by new students. 

Pupils can use diagrams of the building for 
demonstrations. Explanations of traditions and 
rules are good skit starters for the script writers. 

Perhaps the club presidents will want sepa- 
rate assemblies on the calendar. Challenging 
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teen-agers with the joy of presenting good pro- 
grams is the work of the sponsor. 


MUSIC ASSEMBLY 
Music Department 
Suggested Scripture—Psalm 66:1-10 


In some schools, a song fest is presented an- 
nually. School songs are either mimeographed or 
flashed on a screen. The purpose of this as- 
sembly is to create a unity of spirit and to foster 
a wholesome atmosphere. Sometimes the band is 
featured but generally the music supervisor or 
pep club leaders preside. However, the school 
chorus is preferred for the assembly. 

“Melodies in Action” is a novelty number. 
Pantomiming some popular songs is always en- 
tertaining. A committee of students can plan 
original skits and add variety to the program. 

The speaker may give a short talk on “B-flat! 
B-sharp! B-natural!” 

A peppy, song assembly is one for each school 
calendar. The songs should be familiar to the 
audience and selected with care. A guest soloist 
may be asked to sing and a few short choruses 
sung. This assembly should be limited to twenty- 
five or thirty minutes. 


CONSTITUTION DAY ASSEMBLY 
Social Science and Speech Departments 
Suggested Scripture: Luke 20:19-26 


September 17 is Constitution Day and a patri- 
otic assembly is appreciated. 

Winners of the Veterans of Foreign War ra- 
dio contest can present their speeches entitled 
“The Constitution, Ours to Defend.” The Ameri- 
can Legion sponsors an annual contest on the 
Constitution; members of the speech department 
will volunteer to give original orations and ex- 
temporaneous talks on the amendments. 

Original dramas on the signing, the demand 
for the Bill of Rights, and the drafting of the 
Constitution are appreciated by Americans. 
Short dramatizations are also available. 

A pageant entitled “What Makes America 
Great,” is easy to present. Uncle Sam calls on 
the farmer, the laborer, the teacher, and others 
who tell how the Constitution protects each one. 
The speaker then tells what his duty is to Amer- 
ica. The pageant is a flashback of two students 
who wonder why America needs defending. 
Strengthening America by loyal citizens is the 
purpose of this assembly. 

A guest speaker may speak on the privileges 
and responsibilities of United States citizens. 

The history and reason for the pledge to the 
flag as outlined by the G.A.R. may be emphasized 
at this assembly. 
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National Boy Scout Jamboree 

More than 50,000 Boy Scouts and Leaders from 
all parts of the nation and from other lands will 
camp together at the third National Jamboree. 

The tent “Jam- 
boree City” will rise 
on the 3,000-acre 
site on the Irvine 
Ranch in the New- 
port Harbor area of 
southern California, 
about 40 miles 
southeast of Los 
Angeles. 

The camp will 
have its own electri- 
city, water supply, 
celephone service, 
post office, and 
other services. It 
will be the largest 
encampment of boys 


i@VINE RANCH - CA 
SULY 17-23. 19523 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


ever held. 

All cooking will be done by the Scouts who 
will take part in pageants, ceremonies, displays, 
campfires, demonstrations, inter-camp visits, and 
swim in the Pacific Ocean. 

Outstanding Americans will take part in prin- 
cipal events. 


Summer Reading 

“Summer Reading” makes a good spring topic 
for the student council or other central school 
body. Such a campaign of education includes 
such elements as: class and other group visits to 
the library; the issuance of library cards; the 
sending of library literature to students and 
parents; the issuance of reading-record booklets; 
explanation and promotion by librarians; and 
exhibits of appropriate library materials. 


Career Week Activities 

The most intriguing week of the school year 
may weil be Career Week. We have found it so 
at North High. Our program included: home- 
room planning and discussion periods; an assem- 
bly with movies, and an interesting speaker on 
vocations and the need for early vocational 
choice; a student ballot of first and second voca- 
tional choices, division of the whole school into 
groups having the same interests according to the 
ballot information, and the selection of a speaker 
for each group from representative men in the 
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community; all groups meeting separately with 
their speakers in a conference hour for questions 
and discussion; a “follow up” program under the 
supervision of the school counseling service. 

The display of large, colorful posters on the 
school bulletin boards awakened much favorable 
anticipation.—Frank P. Darby, Ohio Schools 


Public Relations 

Increasingly, schools are cooperating in the 
organization and promotion of various kinds of 
community activities. The real test of the value 
of such cooperation must be found in the answer 
to the question, “Is its educational value to the 
students who participate commensurate with the 
time and energy invested in it?” Often this seems 
to be a second thought, not the first. It should 
be the first. 


Square and Social Dance Workshop 

The East High School in Aurora, Illinois, was 
the center of a co-recreational social and square 
dance workshop, ona Saturday, last month. Invi- 
tations were sent to the advisers of all schools 
within a radius of fifty miles that are members 
of the Illinois State High School Activities Asso- 
ciation. 


Recording Can Be Had About Pen Pals 


The Children’s Plea for Peace has available 
a recording for use in classrooms. Called “The 
Story of Pen Pals,” it explains the background 
of reasons for pen pals and projects. Out-of-town 
schools may rent the two twelve-inch records for 
$6.00 plus postage by writing to the Children’s 
Plea for Peace at the World Affairs Center. Mim- 
eographed copies of the text of the records may 
be bought for ten cents.—Minn. Journal of Edu- 
cation co 
High School Rodeo 

The State High School Rodeo will be held on 
June 6-7 and the National High School Rodeo on 
July 24-26—both at Rapid City, S.D. 

There will be ten events in the State Rodeo— 
for boys and girls. Contestants must be regularly 
enrolled students during the school year 1952-53 
and have maintained satisfactory grades in school 
subjects. 

A Rodeo queen will be judged upon horse- 
manship—60%; personality—20%; and appear- 
ance—20%.—Eugene Madison, General Chair- 
man,, S. Dak. High School Rodeo Ass’n., New 
Underwood, S.Dak. 
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Bill Would Lower Film Mailing Cost 

Mailing costs on educational films will be re- 
duced by approximately two-thirds if a bill spon- 
sored by Rep. Katherine St. George of New York 
is adopted by Congress this year. 

The bill calls for amendment to the -present 
postal rate law applying to books so that it will 
include 16mm films when they are mailed to all 
users except commercial theatres. 

The proposed legislation was recommended by 
national educational organizations including the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
NEA.—School and Community 


Puppet Playhouse 

Puppet Playhouse of Casper, Wyoming, has 
brought enjoyment and new experiences to the 
young in heart over Wyoming and neighboring 
states. Small schools are invited to take advan- 
tage of our productions at a nominal fee when 
we come near your area. 

First recognized by the Casper Morning Star 
as a worthwhile hobby, later featured in the 
Denver Post’s Empire Magazine, and now en- 
dorsed by the Wyoming State Superintendent of 
Schools, this high type entertainment is avail- 
able to all schools in the state. 

Write us, Box 1243, for further information.— 
Wyoming Education News 


Council Members 

There doesn’t seem to be much relationship 
between the number of students in a high school 
and the number of members of its student coun- 
cil, according to a study of the student councils 
of 137 Oregon schools reported by Willard Bear 
in Student Life. The 12-member student council 
is the most popular—but the 20 schools that have 
councils of that size have enrollments ranging 
all the way from 48 to 1,900 students. Almost 
half of the schools reported student councils with 
8 to 12 members—but their student bodies varied 
from 21 to 1,900. The full range of student-coun- 
cil size ran from 4 members in a school with 54 
students to 60 members in a school with 1,800 
students. Two small schools with enrollments of 
23 and 30 students settled the matter by making 
every student a member of the council.—Clear- 
ing House 


CARE Book Package Helps Teach English 
To World 


In answer to requests from many parts of the 
world, the CARE Book Fund has compiled a $10 
English Instruction Book Package to help the 
people of other lands learn our tongue. Suitable 
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for persons with enough educational background 
to study on their own as well as for classroom 
use in high schools and universities, the package 
contains a set of instruction manuals illustrated 
with pictures; a dictionary and six volumes of 
American and English literature, short stories, 
and poems. Orders for delivery to individuals or 
institutions in 21 European and Asian countries 
can be sent to CARE, 20 Broad St., New York 5, 
N.Y., or any local office.—Ohio Schools 


Television Costs 


The Federal Communications Commission has 
been holding television channels in some 240 
communities for the use of school systems and 
colleges that can finance educational TV sta- 
tions. The channels were reserved in April, 1952, 
but will be thrown open to commercial use after 
June 30, 1953. Educators would give their right 
arms for the TV channels, but the requirement is 
money. According to the FCC, says California 
Journal of Secondary Education, the cost of 
building an educational TV station is $300,000, 
and yearly operating costs are another $200,000. 
—The Clearing House 


WOTP Has Changed to WCOTP 


World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession is the successor to WOTP. It 
was organized in Denmark last summer. 

Ronald Gould of England was elected presi- 
dent and Dr. Karl Karre of Sweden, vice-presi- 
dent. Headquarters of the new organization will 
be at the NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., with William G. Carr as secretary-gen- 
eral. 

There is no provision in the new WCOTP for 
individual affiliation, as was the case for WOTP 
“associates.” However, individual teachers may 
have WCOTP publications mailed to them upon 
payment of $2 annually. 


In the absence of instructions to the contrary, 
payments of $2 will hereafter be credited to the 
annual subscription for WCOTP publications. 
Proceedings of the Copenhagen conference will 
be sent to all WOTP associates on the current 
mailing list—Minn. Journal of Education 
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How We Do It 


FAMILY LIVING AND 
GROUP ACTIVITIES 


In order to enrich the curriculum of DuQuoin 
Township High School and to make it practical 
and applicable to life situation, instead of the 
stereotyped courses of study which generally 
stressed only the fundamentals, Principal R. P. 
Hibbs, on the recommendation of the Curriculum 
Committee some five years ago, introduced a 
course in Family Living. 

This course was designed to help upperclass- 
men in high school make proper adjustments to 
their family units in the present status, and to 
prepare them for family living in their own 
homes which they establish upon marriage. 

There are many present day problems of the 
family, that many times go unnoticed or are not 
taken into consideration, when a young couple 
decide to marry. Many of these problems are 
aired thoroughly so that the romantic and emo- 
tional side will not overshadow the more prac- 
tical side—that of making a living. 

Some of the practical parts of the course in- 
volve the planning of a home. Items such as 
construction, wiring, insurance, plumbing, getting 
a loan, floor plans, furnishing the house, and the 
like are discussed, investigated, and thoroughly 
studied, so that the students can see the practical 
side of living. 

The approach of taking a dispassionate view 
of marriage may seem at first a little cold 
blooded. Yet, after looking the whole situation 
over, before the young couple becomes too deeply 
involved, this is much better than looking over 
the ruins of an unsuccessful marriage in a di- 
vorce court. 

It is with this thought in mind, that the course 
in Family Living includes such as “Boy and Girl 
Relationships,” and “Preparation for Marriage.” 

It is on this latter unit, that the greatest value 
comes. In the Family Living Classes through the 
years, there has always been at least one bride, 
and on two occasions there has been a groom. In 
other words, a few of these young adults either 
have already entered into the marriage contract 
or as one might suspect, more of them are seri- 
ously thinking along these lines. 

In the Unit on “Preparation For Marriage,” 
full and frank discussion is always carried on. 
The students are vitally interested in the topics 
discussed, and it is felt that a great amount of 
good comes from this discussion. 
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The unit follows “Boy and Girl Relation- 
ships,” and this naturally leads into the matter of 
courtship and its function or purpose, which 
generally comes first in the study of the unit. 

Following the discussion on courtship, time is 
spent on the engagement period, its purpose; then 
the preparations for the wedding and the wed- 
ding day itself. The rituals for the marriage cere- 
mony from several faiths are brought in. These 
are read, compared, and discussed in an attempt 
to determine the thinking of the church toward 
the marriage relationship. 

The study of etiquette for the wedding in- 
cludes that for showers for the bride, how to re- 
ceive and acknowledge gifts, the bachelor din- 
ner, financial responsibilities of bride, groom, 
and their families, and that of the wedding itself. 

When does the father give the bride away? 
When does the groom take the bride’s hand? 
May the groom watch the bridal party come into 
the church? When does the bride’s mother come 
into the church?; the groom’s mother? Must one 
be invited to a wedding to attend? What is the 
order of the bridal party? How does one usher 
at a wedding? These and a dozen more ques- 
tions are answered as plans are made for the 
wedding rehearsal. 

The class does it all—a committee studies the 
kinds of invitations and announcements and re- 
ports to the class, another committee studies the 
preparation of the church for the ceremony and 
prepares the classroom for such, another com- 
mittee is responsible for the responsibilities of 
the ushers and the male participants in the 
ceremony. They select class members for each 
part and at the time of rehearsal instruct them 
as to their duties. 


The bridal committee does the same for that 
part of the wedding. They find what should be 
done and when, select a class member for each 
part and at the time of the rehearsal in class, 
tells them what to do. The rehearsal now takes 
place. The chairman tells each participant in turn 
what is to be done, and he does it, while the 
class observes. When each part has been done 
we put it all together—from the ushering in 
of the guests to the point where the minister is 
to begin the ceremony. 


” 


wedding has been carried out. 
The students enjoy it, and are high in their praise 
of the activity. At the students’ request, the wed- 
ding is repeated, so that a smoother performance 


Thus a “mock 
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can be had, and then the girls start dreaming of 
the day when they will be managing their own 
rehearsal with a stand-in as the bride. 

The instructor and students feel that this is a 
valuable part of the course in Family Living. 
As stated above, the practical side of the mar- 
riage contract is not forgotten nor neglected as 
that is considered long before the unit on marri- 
age is brought up.—D. W. Hortin, Vice-Principal, 
and Mrs. Alice Polley, Guidance Director, Du- 
Quoin Township High School, DuQuoin, Illinois 


Editor's Note: Perhaps, strictly speaking, this article does 
not represent the ‘extracurricular activities’ field. How- 
ever, in another way, it does represent it, because it concerns 
non-academic material, group planning, discussion, promot- 
ing, committee work, dramatization, and evaluation. Cer 
tainly such a project should be both interesting and profit- 
able 


IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMERTIME— 
OUTDOOR MOVIES 

What happens to your school’s 16 mm. sound 
picture projector during the summer 
months when school is closed? Is it locked up in 
the principal’s office or in the closet in the audio- 
visual coordinator’s room? Have you considered 
using the projector during the summer months? 
It can be used as part of the summer recreation 
program by showing outdoor movies in the eve- 
ning. 

Why not make plans now to assist the summer 
program director. Use of films should not be of 
the educational variety, but plan a film program 
of entertainment for the entire family. In 1946 
at Tenafly, New Jersey, as director of the sum- 
mer recreation program, a series of outdoor even- 
ning movies was started. It has been continuous 
every summer since that time. 

The equipment is set up in the back of the 
MacKay School. The land slopes toward the 
school and is ideal for the outdoor movies. The 
rear of the building serves as a sounding board 
directing the sound from the speakers back to- 
ward the audience. Football bleachers are erected 
Many bring folding and/or camp 
An outlet in the school provides the nec- 
essary electricity for the projector. 

Film rental is much easier during the sum- 
Full length features and shorts are 
available at this time when schools are closed. 
It is possible to add to the length of the showing 
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by splicing free films to the feature. Sports 
films are available from the New York Yankees, 
Associated Films in New York, and the New Jer- 
sey State Museum. 


During the past summers the author served 
as director of summer playgrounds in Tenafly; 
attendance grew from 200 to 800 during the first 
year. Attendance has averaged over a thousand 
ever since. We have six to eight outdoor show- 
ings during July and August. Rental costs 
averaged twelve dollars a showing, being paid 
for by the Recreation Commission. The average 
length of each showing was one hour and 40 
minutes. Occasionally, an educational film was 
shown, like OARS & PADDLES, a Red Cross 
film on boat safety, or a film on water safety. 
These were greatly appreciated by the parents 
of teenagers in the audience. 

Programs start at dusk (about 8:30 p.m.) and 
last until a little past 10:00 p.m. The Bergen 
county mosquito control unit cooperates by 
spraying the area during the afternoon before 
each evening movie. 

Recreational movies can be an interesting and 
enjoyable part of the evening program in a com- 
munity summer recreation project. It can be a 
family evening. Teachers can aid in planning for 
films during summer evenings. Start now with 
plans for this summer.—Harold Hainfield, Roose- 
velt School, Union City, New Jersey 


LATIN STUDENTS RECEIVE 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

To acquaint Latin II students of Latrobe High 
School with the meaning of a seminar as con- 
ducted on the College level, seventeen members 
attended a spaghetti dinner at Miss Ann Brown’s 
home in Mechesneytown, a suburb of Latrobe. 
At the completion of the delicious dinner the 
sponsor and her student teacher from nearby 
St. Vincent College divided the assembly into 
two groups and presided over a study and dis- 
cussion group. 

Numerous questions were asked and an- 
swered. The grammar rules exemplified in the 
National Auxilium Latinum tests which were 
soon to be administered were discussed thought- 
fully and thoroughly. Old practice tests were 
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used. Interest was keen. Each one resolved to 
try to win a medal or honor certificate in the 
tests. 


“If only we can accumulate three medals or 
more and secure a trophy for our school,” was 
the parting thought of the group.—Adeline E. 
Reeping, Latin Instructor, Latrobe High School, 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


LEARNING BY SEEING 
AND PARTICIPATING 


In most places vocational guidance is a series 
of lectures by successful business, industrial, or 
professional men. The students listen, then get 
additional advice from full-time vocational guid- 
ance advisers—when these specialists are avail- 
able for consultation. 

Although this method is valuable, it is not 
ideal. For the boys and girls have no chance to 
see how businesses actually operate. What the 
young people really need is an opportunity to 
study, firsthand, the occupations they are con- 
sidering. The would-be doctor needs to learn, 
for example, that medicine involves routine and 
hard work as well as glamour; the aspiring jour- 
nalist needs to discover that journalism is more 
often hectic and gruelling than carefree and ex- 
citing. 

Boys and girls in Erie, Pennsylvania had a 
chance to glimpse the truth about their future 
occupations, thanks to the Kiwanis Club of Erie 
and its “Day-At-Work-With-A-Kiwanian” pro- 
gram. This distinctive project gives young people 
a chance to work for most of an entire day with 
Kiwanis “counselors.” Of course youngsters can’t 
learn the business in a day, but they do learn 
enough so they can form a truer picture of what 
they’re getting into. 


A typical case is that of Gus Halupcezysnki, an 
eleventh grade student with an interest in law. 
He and another would-be lawyer spent most of 
one day with Kiwanian Bob Fischer, an Erie at- 
torney. Bob took his young friends to the court- 
house where they helped him check a claim. 


“We learned quite a bit about how things are 
done in the courthouse,” reported Gus. “And we 
got a much better idea about what lawyers really 
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do. I feel surer now than ever before that I want 
to be a lawyer... .” 

This reaction was typical. Kiwanians, too, 
were enthusiastic. Said one: “The students were 
surprised to find there is so much to this busi- 
ness.”’ Another declared: “I believe this program 
should be followed the year around.” 


Thirty-nine Erie Kiwanians worked with 105 
eleventh graders in the club’s big vocational 
guidance project recently. The club is planning 
to expand the program in the future so that more 
Erie boys and girls can spend a day at work with 
a Kiwanian.—Fred Haines, Kiwanis Club, Erie, 
Pennsylvania 


ADMINISTRATION IN 
GROUP ACTIVITY 


Last year as part of our English studies in 
three seventh grade classes, we undertook the 
study of an animal unit. To stimulate student 
interest, we read together a very interesting ani- 
mal story. This brought about oral discussion 
and ultimately desire to read further about ani- 
mals. A supplementary collection of carefully 
selected animal books in the room satisfied this 
desire. 


In addition to this reading activity, I felt that 
the necessary ground work had been laid for 
self-expression of students through group activ- 
ity. I endeavored to designate six different 
groups which would serve as vehicles for in- 
dividual work. The group headings varied ac- 
cording to the interest displayed by the respec- 
tive classes and their ability. 


Two of the classes, both classified as average 
in our system of homogeneous groupings, de- 
cided upon these six groups: 


1. Six students would make contact with 
veterinarians, zoo keepers, dog pound officials, 
and other persons able to give them the infor- 
mation they sought. These finds would be re- 
ported upon orally. 
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2. Another eight students would serve in an 
art group. Through different art media, such as 
drawing or painting, soap or wood carving, card- 
board models, clay, and paper mache; this group 
would depict different phases of animal life— 
habitat, food, care of young, etc. 

3. Six others would undertake research to 
find information on domestication of animals un- 
familiar to our locale. 

4. A “scrapbook” committee of six or eight 
would gather as many newspaper articles as pos- 
sible related to our subject matter and compile 
the material systematically. 

5. Finally a panel of six students would give 
a formal’ debate on the advantages of a dog or 
cat as a household pet. 

The pupils expressed their preferences for the 
different groups on slips of paper. I gathered 
these and found their choices varied enough so 
that only a few had to be put in groups which 
were second or third choices. 

After I assigned dates when their work would 
be due, the pupils were on their own. Each group 
chose one member to serve as chairman who 
would organize within his group and made peri- 
odic reports to me on the progress his particular 
group was making. 


Their selection of different topics in their re- 
spective groups was entirely up to them. It is 
significant to note here that there was very little 
duplication in their selection of the particular 
phase of activity each member of a group under- 
took. 


When each group finally presented its fin- 
ished product, I was extremely pleased with the 
results. 


I was aware of the enthusiasm with which 
they had undertaken their work. They had most 
certainly furthered their knowledge and under- 
standing of animals and animal behavior. Some 
of them had done painstaking research at the 
library. 


The cooperation within the groups was evi- 
denced by their well organized presentation and 
lack of duplication of material. 


What was most significant to me, however, 
was the fact that most of the pupils displayed 
new enthusiasm for further reading, and, above 
all, came to realize that the study of “English” 
was not sucha “drudge” after all!—Rosemary 
Sargent, Foch Intermediate School, Detroit, 
Michigan 
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Com edy Cues 


Two little girls were playing. One pretended 
she wanted to rent the other’s playhouse. 

“Have you any parents?” the playhouse-owner 
asked. 

“Yes, two,” was the reply. 

“I’m so sorry,” the small landlady said, ‘“‘but 
I never rent to children with parents. They’re so 
noisy and destructive.” 


A clerk in a department store was serving a 
customer. The manager was strolling through the 
aisle and overheard the clerk say, “No, madam, 
we haven’t had any for a long time.” 

“Oh, yes, we have,” interrupted the manager. 
“T’ll send to the warehouse immediately and have 
some brought over for you.” 

The lady looked startled, then burst out 
laughing and walked out of the store. The man- 
ager reprimanded the clerk. ‘Never refuse any- 
thing; always send out for it.” 

“Well, you see,” replied the clerk, “she said 
to me, ‘We haven’t had any rain lately.’ ”’—Class- 
mate 


When her small son came in with his pants 
torn, the mother said, “You go take off those 
pants and mend them yourself.’”’ Sometime later 
she went in to see how he was getting along and 
found the pants lying on a chair unmended. The 
door to the basement was open though, so she 
called down, “Are you running around down 
there with your pants off?” 

“No, Madam,” was the dignified reply, “I’m 
reading the gas meter.”—Ex. 


Served Him Right 
Billy: Mother, Bobby broke a window! 
Mother: That’s terrible. How did he do it? 
Billy: I threw a rock at him and he ducked. 
—Ex. 
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